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DREAMS. 


My son is in America, 
Away beyont the sea, 
But in his dreams he comes back home, 
And looks out towards Knockree. 
He sees the ribbon of white road 
Go winding towards Glenchree, 
And he knocks with his stick on the 
open door 
To call herself and me. 


All day he’s working in the town, 
And moidered with the street, 

But in his dreams he feels the grass— 
The grass beneath his feet; 

He wanders up the green hill-side, 
The elder bloom smells sweet, 

Then he praises God for the Irish air 
And reek of burning peat. 


The wonders of the West he sees, 
For men of wealth iive there 

In houses reaching to the stars, 
With everything that’s fair. 

“But och!” says he, “the hills for me, 
The sight of grouse or hare, 

The cry of the curlews over the bog, 
The breath of Irish air.” 

W. M. Letts. 

The Nation. 





A 70th BIRTHDAY. 


Threescore ten are the years I've told: 
Time, say you, to prepare to die, 
Soon to be missed and under the 
mould: 
Haply, my friend, yet why? 
If all these decades—may God for- 
give!— 
My days have been water poured in a 
sieve, 
And I never, by knowing Him, learned 
to live. 
Time to begin, say I. 


Think of the hazardous paths I trod, 
Heading for ruin, but forced to stay, 
By the magnificent might of God 
Ever from day to day 
Rescued, renovate, born anew; 
Blindly doing what man may do 
To balk His purpose, and yet brought 
through! 
Now for a saner way! 
Look at the great unchanging laws, 
Chemic, mechanic, and what beside, 





Dreams, Etc. 


Modes of the One Almighty Cause 
In the bodies where we abide! 
Operant e’en the while we sleep! 
Kindred of those the soul must. keep 
Or ever to Life Eterne she leap, 
To reign as the Spirit's Bride! 


Teeming with thoughts that breed dis- 


ease, 
Drugged with delusions that make 
for death, 
Too earth-bound, e’en upon bended 
knees 


To hear what the Spirit saith, 
Casting in with the world her lot, 
Fed upon that which sustaineth not, 
How should the soul up-build, I wot, 
A palace of Vital Breath? 


Strong enough are the Primal Powers 
For suns and moons to endure 
thereby, 
But not, say you, for these frames of 
ours, 
That sicken and droop. Yet why? 
Here’s God’s whole Kingdom at hand 
within, 
thought to fathom, for faith to 
win: 
Time to be rid of this nightmare sin, 
And waken to Life, say I. 
James Rhoades. 


The Westminster Gazette. 


For 





SONG FORSAKEN. 


When I went forth singing, 
Then all things made me glad, 

Flower, star, and songbird, 
Such joy I had. 


Ah, the dreams I cherished, 
The songs I fashioned then, 
You shal find them treasured up 
In quiet homes of men. 


The wise man came and counselled me 
Gold to win, to keep. 

I heard his evil counsel, 
I put my soul] to sleep. 


I have a silver tankard, 
A golden finger-ring, 
But my soul withers in me, 
I have no songs to sing. 
Ethel Talbot. 
The Academy. 
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THE SCEPTRE WITH THE DOVE. 
A CoRONATION ODE. 
By ALFRED NOYES. 

“Ultima Cumezi venit jam carminis etas; 

Magnus ab integro szclorum nascitur ordo. 

Pacatumque reget patriis virtutibus orbem.” 

—Vergil. 
ZL 
In their grandeur as they rise to the mist-wreathed skies, 
The Minster-towers of England that crown her long renown, 
Have they heard the mighty rumor, rolling inland from the sea, 
Of the centuries to be? 
Hath the sea-wind told them? Is the hallowed dust they keep 
Stirred by a werd across the deep? 
Hath a whisper touched the sleep of our ancient island kings? 
Hath a trumpet-call not reached them on the wings of the wind 
In the shrine where they were crowned, long ago, 
In the shrine that crowned the Saxon ere the conquering Nor- 
man came, 

Iy the shrine whose rival glories make a single beacon-flame, 
In the shrine that saw the Red Rose wedded to the White, 
And the warring shires of England ‘neath a single crown unite, 
And the Rose of England triumph in the fore-front of the fight, 
As they swept in their might to meet‘the foe. 


II. 

Shrine of mighty memories, 

Binder of the centuries, 

Oh, hear’st thou yet the peean and the vast exultant throng 

Of the golden world approaching? Thou hast listened for it 
long! 

Can the dust of conflict blind thee? 

Canst thou dream the light withdrawn 

To a mythic age behind thee? 

Hast thou dreamed it all a dream, 

Hast thou caught not yet the gleam 

That shall thrill thy gray old watch-towers with the clear Mem- 
nonian song 

Of the dawn? Thou hast listened for it long! 

Through the thunder of the City, through the silence of the 
ages, 

Ere the hamlet that was London heard thy lonely curfew tolled, 

Thou hast pleaded, thou hast called, across the pasture and the 
fold, 

Drawing scattered tribes to worship from the river and the 
wood, 

In a close-knit brotherhood. 

From century to century, 
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In ever-widening unity, 
Thou hast crowned us here a people, in the splendor of the sun, 
Till, around thee waiting, listening still, the great new oceans 


rolled, 

And thy seamen plunging Westward bade the Golden Gates 
unfold, 

And the vision that sustained them deepened onward to this 
hour, 


When the crown is yet to set upon the purpose of thy power, 
And the mightiest page is yet to turn of all thy golden pages! 
O, lift thy towers to heaven, for thy work is not yet done! 
Nations, not shires, this day, 
Bring thee their worlds and say, 
Keep thou thine ancient way, 
Weld us in one! 


With tumult of multitudes, with trample of cavalry, 
With clangor of trumpets and with brilliance of steel, 
Surging like an ocean thro’ the channels of the City, 
Flows the single splendor of a world-wide Commonweal, 
Rolls the single thunder of the royal flag of England ° 
Shaken to a thousand winds beneath the Eternal sun. 
God of all power and might, 
Bless Thou our crown to-night, 
Make it our: beacon-light, 
Weld us in one. 


III. 
Like a great cliff thro’ smoke of ocean-spray 
Soaring to meet the skies’ rare amethyst, 
Silently through the drifting London mist 
Swims the gray Minster, crowned with golden day. 
Builded by men, its deep foundations yet 
Are on the heavens’ eternal substance set: 
The seas of life its mighty bastions fret, 
Day-long, age-long, but wear them not away. 
And here the long line of our sceptred kings, 
And once, and twice, a mightier maiden’s brows 
Received the crown of England, the proud sign 
Of that higk Law from whose pure service springs 
Our only and perfect Freedom. For this House 
Is still the House of God, the hallowed shrine 
Of that great Word which is a lanthorn still 
Unto the feet of our world-wandering hosts, 
Unto our storm-tossed fleets a signal-fire, 
Kindled three hundred years ago, 
Born of that fire which leapt from hili to hill 
In terrible triumph round our wreck-strewn coasts 
Mocking the Invincible Fleets of earthly pride, 
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A torch, a beacon and a funeral pyre; 

Ay, and a sword to such as not fulfil 

Thy Law, a sword and a great shattering wind 

To all dark anarchs that forget 

Whereon the bases of thy power are set. 

Thine is the Word that little children know, 

The Word that side by side 

Our fathers and the pilgrim fathers knelt 

And slowly to a purer meaning spelt, 

And, by its deepening glory, lived and died, 

From century to century, 

In ever-widening unity. 

They sundered! But how mightily they meet, 
Now the great months have run their course again! 
Hark, o’er three thousand miles of sea they greet 
The first gleam of the nobler years to be! 

They stand together in the morning-light, 

Here, in the vanguard of humanity, 

Shaking the heart of Chaos and old Night, 

With one harmonious Word—Peace and good-will! 
Peace upon earth, good-will, good-will tow’rds men. 
Builded by men, but not of stone it seems, 

This hallowed Temple of our unity, 

Ratber the sky-born Spirit of our dreams 

Whose trembling earth-wrought robes of stone are less 
Than air and color to its loveliness, 

Or Time to the great faith that keeps us free. 
The passing throng but sets it more apart 

A steadfast and a visionary shrine 

Amidst the loud streams of the turbid mart, 

A sentinel of high faiths and things divine, 
Which—though the hands grasp at a meaner prize, 
And the feet hurry to a baser goal, 

Still keeps one quiet fragment of the skies, 

One lovelier hope in the grim City’s heart, 

One holier memory in its wrestling soul. 


IV. 

Hark! For the cannon proclaim 

The approach of a world-wide march, 
Through thick-set ranks of vast acclaim 
And arch on proud triumphal arch, 
Where every flag is a leaping flame 
Born of our faith in England’s fame; 
And on to the mighty shrine they sweep 
Thro’ a multitude shouting a royal name, 
Till out of the pomp of the world at last 
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They stream thro’ the shadowy aisles of the soul 
Where ancient warriors grandiy sleep 
And statesmen, grasping a marble scroll, 
Lay their life-long wars aside 
And equally rest in England’s pride; 
And the sculptured kings in the purple gloom, 
And the faded banners of battle await 
The rending Judgment Trumpet-blast, 
And the dawn of a grander doom. 


w 
Lay in his hand the Sceptre with the Dove, 
Set on his brows that more than golden Crown, 
That radiant circlet of a world-wide love 
Which—till our last sun sink in our last sea, 
Endures, the symbol of our unity, 
A signal-star that never shall go down. 
Lay in his hand the Sceptre with the Dove! 
The Swords ye bear before him, let them be 
One Splendor, one in three,— 
The Sword of Temporal Justice, and the Sword 
Of Spiritual Justice, and above 
Their single glory, yet in pure accord 
With their immortal sovranty, 
Bear ye the Sword, 
Bear ye the Sword Curtana, the great Sword 
Of Mercy, inseparable in supremacy, 
One Splendor, one in three, 
Three rays of one fair star 
Blazoning to the world the world’s new birth 
And triumph over the dark night of war, 
The star of Peace, and everlasting Love, 
Shining in this dim fane, bright as of old, 
Bright thro’ our faded banners now as then, 
When the three kings beheld it from afar, 
And brought their myrrh and frankincense and gold, 
And heaven re-echoed to the height again,— 
“Peace upon earth, 
Peace upon earth, 
Peace upon earth, good-will tow’rds men!” 


VI. 
Shrine of mighty memories, 
Binder of the centuries, 
Remember, O remember, while the glory of this hour 
Crowds thy gorgeous heart with the pomp of many nations, 
Gaze, O gaze again across thy vanished generations, 
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Gaze, recall the story of the founding of thy power! 
Minster of our memories, 
Look back across the centuries, 
Seek that little spark of light, 
In that wild mid-winter night, 
When England in a forest-darkness lay, 
And where thy solemn music storms the height 
Of heaven with choral praise and golden exultations, 
Only the blood-red internecine fight 
Raged, or the lonely hunter stole upon bis prey, 
And the wolf howled where London stands to-day. 
O, keep amongst thy memories, 
This legend of the centuries:— 


VIL. 
The king of dark old England 
Sate in his council-hall, 
With the thegns of Woden and Thunder, 
Ealdorman, priest and thrall. 


Pale in the midst a pilgrim, 
Ringed by their naked swords, 

That flashed blood-red in the fire-light 
Held them thrall to his words. 


“News! Good news I bring you 
And a song from the stars above! 
Ye have heard the roll of the thunder! 
I bring you a word of love! 


“I bring you the secret whisper 
Of earth and sea and sky, 

How the Maker for love of His making 
Came down on earth to die.” 


The king of dark old England 
Bowed down his eagle-face, 
And silence covered the council 
As he mused for a little space. 


—And ever the roaring night-wind 
Beat on the gloomy hall, 

And stirred the purple banners 
On the high smoke-blackened wall.— 


“Battle and storm and thunder, 
They have reigned for a thousand years: 
They will reign for a thousand ages,” 
And his eyes grew dim with tears. 
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The king of dark old England 
Stood up before them all,— 


“Choose ye this day, my people 
Ealdorman, priest and thrall. 


“We have bowed our necks to the Thunder! 
Shall we lift them anew and say 

That the Christ-child reigns in England? 
Choose ye—choose ye—this day!” 


Silence covered the council! 
They mused for a little space, 

For the light on the face of the pilgrim 
Was the light of an angel’s face. 


And ever the roaring night-wind 
Beat on the gloomy hall, 

And stirred the purple banners 
That leaned on the fire-lit wall. 


Suddenly, out of the darkness, 
Quick as an angel’s word, 

There fluttered before their faces 
A little storm-beat bird. 


Swift thro’ the crimson fire-light, 
From door to rough-hewn door, 

Out of the night for a moment 
Then—into the night once more. 


“King, O King of England, 
Since the old gray world began, 

As the bird that came from the darkness 
Even so is the life of man. 


“O King, if this God can bring us 
Some word of a far-off light, 

Choose we this God for England, 
Choose we, choose we this night!” 


They looked on the face of the pilgrim! 
He held his arms out wide, 

As the Maker, for love of His making, 
Held out His arms and died. 


And a shout went up on the night-wind 
That shook the stars above— 

“We have broken the yoke of the Thunder, 
We have taken the yoke of Love.” 
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VIII. 
Lay in his hand the Sceptre with the Dove! 
The mighty months have run their course again! 
Shall not that iron brood at last be slain, 
And Justice, like Astrzea, shine above, 
And Peace imparadise his golden reign? 
Lay in his hand the Sceptre with the Dove! 


O, silent Minster of our dead, 


Hear’st thou the wings of Peace upon the wind, 
Hear’st thou what glorious hosts draw nigh 


Thy solemn shrine? 


What shout of victory 


Adown the listening ages now is sped? 

O, silent Minster of our hallowed dead, 

Here, where his fathers laid their glory down 

See’st thou what great new splendor waits to crown his crown? 
Hast thou not heard, hast thou not heard, 

That more than mightiest thunder-word, 


That more than Marathonian cry 
Shaking earth and sea and sky, 


Drowning all the thunder of war 


In a whisper from afar, 
In a little word of love? 


The mighty months have run their course again! 
The golden word is passed o’er land and main! 
Lay in his hand the Sceptre with the Dove! 


Blackwoud’s Magazine. 





THE QUEEN’S ARMS. 


Many readers must have seen re- 
cently in the public press a design de- 
scribed as the Queen’s standard, and 
many must have marvelled at the rich 
complication of that medley of armory. 
Many of those who saw it passed it 
by, it is safe to say, with little more 
than a glance at what seemed to them 
a mysterious jumble of strange beasts 
which nevertheless had in it some 
touch of the familiar. 

And yet the Queen’s standard, or, as 
it would have been called in the old 
days, the banner of the Queen's arms, 
is no meaningless thing, It is, as 
every piece of heraldry must be, a 
symbol weighty with memories and, 


for those who have the wit to read it, 
eloquent of history, setting forth in 
every shred of it the tale of the union 
of great kingdoms, the matches of au- 
gust houses, and the sway that is 
wielded by the rulers of England. It 
is the aim of these notes to explain 
something of what is implied in the 
heraldry of the Queen’s banner, to 
show that it is history in shorthand, 
and to make intelligible the processes 
by which it came inevitably to assume 
its form. 

To state the matter, then, in its sim- 
plest terms, Queen Mary’s banner is a 
marshalling by impalement of the arms 
of the king with those of his Consort. 
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in accordance with the practice which 
has prevailed in English armory since 
the days of King Edward III; or, to 
put it less technically, the banner di- 
vided perpendicularly into two equal 
halves has its dexter side (that is, the 
half nearest to the staff) filled with the 
arms of the king, while the sinister side 
(the fly of the flag) is occupied by those 
of the queen. 

The arms of his Majesty are familiar 
enough. Every child can recognize 
that stately mass of red and gold and 
blue and silver, the ordered grouping of 
the English leopards with the red lion 
of the kingdom of Scotland and the 
golden harp of Ireland, that was as- 
sumed by Queen Victoria as her arms 
of dominion. The Queen’s half of the 
banner is a more complex matter. Her 
Majesty bears the arms of the duke- 
dom of Cambridge quartering those of 
the dukedom of Teck, placing her moth- 
er’s arms of Cambridge in the first and 
fourth quarters and her father’s arms 
of Teck in the second and third, therein 
following a very ancient custom of Eng- 
lish heraldry that where the lady is of 
higher rank than her husband her arms 
shall have precedence of his. We Eng- 
lish may be glad to realize too that this 
arrangement happily emphasizes the 
fact that our queen is an English prin- 
cess. 

The quarters of Cambridge in this 
achievement are occupied by the arms 
borne by her Majesty’s maternal grand- 
father, Adolphus Frederick, seventh 
son of King George III, who was cre- 
ated Duke of Cambridge in 1801, and 
had assigned to him the arms of the 
king his father, with due difference. 
His arms were: Quarterly, 1 and 4, 
Gules three leopards gold, for Eng- 
land; 2, Gold a lion gules in a double 
tressure counterflowered gules, for 


Scotland; 3, Azure a harp gold with 
its strings silver, for Ireland; with a 
scutcheon of pretence parted palewise 
and chevronwise: 1, Gules, two leop- 
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ards gold, for Brunswick; 2, Gold pow- 
dered with hearts gules and a lion 
azure, for Liineburg: 3, Gules a gallop- 
ing horse silver, for Westphalia, which 
is the shield of the king of Hanover 
differenced by the omission of the lit- 
tle scutcheon, Gules the crown of 
Charlemagne gold, fdr the electorate of 
Hanover, and the royal crown of Han- 
over. Over all was placed the silver 
label of the duke, having as its middle 
pendant the red cross of St. George, 
and on each of its outer pendants two 
red hearts. 

Until 1801, George III had 
borne Quarterly: 1, England impaling 
Scotland; 2, France; 3, Lreland; 4, Han- 
over; but in that year the arms of 
France ceased to be displayed by the 
sovereigns of England, the English 
leopards were given their present po- 
sition in the first and fourth quar- 
ters, Scotland occupied the second 
quarter, and the crowned arms of Han- 
over were placed on a scutcheon over 
all. This shield was borne by him 
and his descendants until at the acces- 
sion of Queen Victoria, whom the 
Salic law precluded from the throne of 
Hanover, the bearing of the arms of 
that kingdom discontinued, and 
the shield of English sovereigns took 
its present form. 

In her second and third quarters 
Queen Mary bears the ensigns of her 
father, the Duke of Teck, which are the 
arms of the kingdom of Wiirtemberg 
differenced with a scutcheon of the an- 
cient counts and princes of Teck. 

The search for the origin of the 
Queen’s quarters of Teck takes us back 
a very long way in European history. 
Some historians have named as founder 
of the illustrious house of the princes 
of Wiirtemberg one Emeric, who is 
said to have been a kinsman of Clovis, 
King of France. Whether that is true 
or not, we ate on firmer ground with 
Albert, lord of Wiirtemberg, Beutels- 
bach and Léwenstein. He is named 


King 


was 
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as the father of Conrad, whom the Em- 
peror Henry V is said to have created 
Count of Wiirtemberg in 1110. From 
Conrad sprang that proud and capable 
ruling house which throughout its long 
history has never ceased to better its 
fortunes and never failed to reach its 
aims. He was ancestor of Eberhard 
who died in 1253, having added the 
county of Aurach to his dominions. 
His grandson, Eberhard II, surnamed 
the Quarrelsome, passed nearly the 
whole of his life in war. He saw his 
castle of Wiirtemberg destroyed by the 
Emperor Henry VII, against whom he 
had taken up arms; but before he died 
in 1323 he had made his peace with 
the next emperor, Louis of Bavaria, 
and had gained the county of Kalbe. 
His son Ulric acquired the county of 
Groningen, and the county and castle 
of Tiibingen, and was made Standard- 
bearer of the Empire. . His son, Eber- 
hard III, surnamed the Graybeard, 
purchased the duchy of Teck, and was 
made landvogt of the four-and-twenty 
free towns of Swabia by Charles IV of 
Luxembourg as a reward for the serv- 
ices that he had rendered in the war 
which the emperor waged against Gun- 
ther of Schwarzburg. This Eber- 
hard was a tyrannical prince whose 
subjects rose in revolt against him, but 
before the end of his life he had come 
to his own again, and was more pow- 
erful than he had ever been. He died 
childless, for at the battle of Willen in 
1375, when at the lowest ebb of his for- 
tunes, he had lost his only son. To 
him succeeded his nephew Eberhard 
IV, surnamed the Peacemaker, a great 
ruler whose court, men said, was as 
great as those of kings. He married 
Antonietta, daughter of Bernabo Vis- 
conti, lord of Milan, and widow of 
Frederick of Aragon, King of Sicily. 
Their son, Eberhard V, made a great 
match with Henrica, daughter of 
Henry Count of Montbeliard, whereby 
the lands of that French lord were 
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added to his already vast estates, and 
in 1494 Count Eberhard was made duke 
of Wiirtemberg and Teck by the Em- 
peror Maximilian I. Eberhard, the sec- 
ond duke of Wiirtemberg, his 
grandson, and he dying childless in 
1498, was followed in the ducal chair 
by his nephew Ulric, whose line be- 
came extinct at the death of his grand- 
son Louis the Pious in 1593. After him 
came Duke Frederick, who was son of 
George, the younger brother of Ulric, 
the third duke, and from him descend 
the kings of Wiirtemberg and the dukes 
of Teck. 

John Frederick, his son and heir, 
who succeeded as seventh duke in 1608, 
took the Protestant side in the Thirty 
Years’ War, and dying in 1628, was 
followed by his elder son Eberhard 
III. His grandson Eberhard Louis, 
tenth duke, served under our King 
William III in Ireland, and sppported 
the English armies on the Continent. 
Later still, the ducal house became 
more closely allied with England, when 
Frederick II, fifteenth duke, married as 
his second wife Charlotte, Princess 
Royal, daughter of King George III. 
Frederick I, fourteenth duke, who died 
in 1797, had two sons, Frederick IT, his 
heir, and Duke Louis of Wiirtemberg. 

Duke Frederick If became king of 
Wiirtemberg in 1806, and dying in 1816, 
left by his first wife, Augusta of 
Brunswick, two sons, William I, who 
succeeded him on the throne and 
reigned until 1864, and Prince Paul of 
Wiirtemberg. King William’s son 
Charles was the third king. He, who 
was born in 1823, reigned for twenty 
seven years. He died without issue in 
1891, when his second cousin, William, 
grandson of Prince Paul, became the 
fourth and present king of Wiirtem- 
berg. 

Louis of Wiirtemberg, brother of the 
first king, married Henrietta of Nas- 
sau. Their son, Duke Alexander, who 
was born September 9, 1804, and died 


was 
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July 4, 1885, married May 2, 1835, 
Countess Claudine Rhédey, daughter of 
Ladislas, Count Rhédey of Kis Rhédey. 
She, who had been created Countess of 
Hohenstein, died October 1, 1841, leav- 
ing an only son, Francis Paul Louis 
Alexander, who was born at Vienna 
August 27, 1837. He was created 
Prince of Teck, December 1, 1863, and 
Duke of Teck, September 16, 1871, and 
married at Kew, June 12, 1866, the 
Princess Mary of Cambridge, whose 
eldest child and only daughter is our 
gracious Queen. 

The ancient armorial bearings of the 
counts of Wiirtemberg were: Gold three 
stags’ horns sable lying fessewise, and 
were so borne by Eberhard the Gray- 
beard. The dukes of Wiirtemberg 
carried the arm that the counts had 
borne, quartered with 2, Lozengy 
bendwise gold and sable, for the duchy 
of Teck, which Count Eberhard III ac- 
quired in 1385; 3, Azure the golden ban- 
ner of the Empire charged with an 
eagle sable having two heads, for the 
dignity of Standard-bearer, which the 
Emperor Louis V gave in 1336 to Count 
Ulric; 4, Gules two trout gold placed 
upright and back to back, for the 
county of Montbeliard, which Count 
Eberhard V had in marriage with his 
wife Countess Henrica of Montbeliard. 

A more elaborate shield displayed by 
the dukes of Wiirtemberg was Quar- 
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terly of eight: 1, Teck; 2, Gold a church 
banner gules, for Tiibingen; 3, Silver a 
mitre or with its lining gules, for Ell- 
wangen; 4, Montbeliard; 5, the official 
arms of the Standard-bearer; 6, Azure a 
ragged bend silver, for Justingen; 7, 
Silver a chief indented gules, for Fran- 
conia; quartered with Azure five clubs 
silver, for Limpurg, impaling Gold a 
paynim’s head, for Heidenheim; §8, 
Gules a crescent silver, for Béningheim, 
impaling quarterly: 1, Gules a cross 
gold with its ends cut off; 2, Silver an 
eagle sable holding a sword and a 
mound; 3, Gold a hand gules; 4, Party 
fessewise azure and silver: over all a 
scutcheon of Wiirtemberg impaling 
Swabia. 

The significant part of this compli- 
cated design is the scutcheon placed 
over all; for ten years after the duchy 
had become the kingdom of Wiirtem- 
berg William ] abandoned the use of 
all the quarters enumerated above and 
assumed as his royal arms the ancient 
golden shield of the duchy with the 
three black stags’ horns impaling Geld 
three passant lions of sable for the 
dukedom of Swabia. This parted 
shield differenced with a scutcheon of 
the black and gold lozenges of Teck 
Was granted September 16, 1871, to 
Francis Duke of Teck, and becomes, 
therefore, by inheritance a part of the 
Queen’s arms. 

E. E. Dorling. 
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By NEIL 


CHAPTER VII. 

Curling weather had come, and lasted 
long enough to make the unslacking 
outer world of Commerce wonder what 
was wrong with Scotland, whose busi- 
ness correspondence was gone all ajee, 
whose English cheques for days in- 
credibly remained uncashed, whose in- 
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dustry seemed mysteriously suspended. 
“What's the matter? Is it drink?” im- 
patient city houses asked by telegram, 
and got their first prompt answer at a 
cost of sixpence—‘No, it’s curling; 
nothing doing till a thaw.” 

A noble frost! The weathercocks 
were faithful to the North for weeks; 
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by night the dome was strewn with 
shimmering hosts of brittle stars that 
seemed to crackle in the cold; the sun 
went down each afternoon empurpled 
by the weather; the bone-dry country- 
side was hard as tempered metal; and 
the highways tinkled underfoot like 
glass. Poor sheep, trembling in the 
fanks! birds chittering on unsheltered 
boughs! But strong landward men 
were happy in that weather. Schaw- 
field was become a place where work 
was only for women, and their hus- 
bands played as in the glorious ancient 
days of mastery. Only the village 
baker, hoary himself as if with frost, 
smashing the ice on his sponging-tubs, 
or cleaning his oven-sole with a frozen 
scuffle, was compelled to his daily tasks 
by the appetites of men, which ever 
grow more exigent in sport and cold. 
The blacksmith threw aside his leath- 
ern apron, damped his fire, put a rub- 
ber ferrule on his timber leg, and spent 
his days upon the ice. Heaven fa- 
vored Divvert with an epidemic of the 
mumps that closed his school. Mer- 
chant bodies balanced their books at 
nights; farmers, with their cattle steam- 
ing snug in byres, gave no glance at 
their fields from that first morning they 
had hurried past them behind a cart of 
curling-stones. Even Dr. Cleghorn, 
on a Friday, dragged himself back to 
the study from the Whiggate Loch 
with anguish. 

Sir Andrew curled, as the blacksmith 
said, like a man who had done it for a 
living all his days, and the Hunt was 
off so long as the wind was North. 
Norah and Maurice skated on the long, 
wide river-pool below the bridge. 
Sometimes, coming home at night, 
with a weariness that was like a balm 
to every bone, the baronet would stop, 
unseen, upon the bank and hear their 
merry voices echoing under the limey 
arch. They seemed to occupy another 
world: he might have been a ghost, so 
distant did they seem from him, en- 
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grossed in young delights. The very 
night, o’'erwhelming and contemplative, 
appeared to stand outside with him and 
murmur 
ing!” He would go into Fancy Farm to 
a Spartan meal and a remonstrant 
Aunt Amelia. 

back earlier to-night,” she 
counselled him one morning; “Norah 
and I are expecting visitors.” He was 
so keen upon his practice for a bonspiel 
that their interchange of comprehend- 
ing glances quite escaped him, and it 
was like him that he should never ask 
who the visitors might be. 

“Oh, I'll be home early,” he assured 
her. “In any case you need not delay 
dinner.” 

“You can’t stay curling after dark, at 
least,” said Miss Amelia. 

“Dear Aunt,” said he, “there are 
such things as candles, and the weather 
looks like changing. I’m entirely in 
the hands of providence—and Pater- 
son.” 

“Paterson?” she repeated on a note 
of question. 

“The eminent poacher,” said Sir 
Andrew laughing, as he donned his 
curler’s bonnet; “he is skip of our rink 
to-day.” 

He walked to the loch; the weather 
looked like anything but change; John 
Frost had taken the universe in his 
hands and squeezed from it the final 
drop of moisture. In a windless air 
the woods seemed turned to phantom 
trees on which no green should ever 
come again, but beautiful, most intri- 
eate! Old snow, drifted in the ditches, 
showed the tracks of birds and the 
devices of those eerie beasts that lope 
across the fields at midnight; a fine 
wild Arctic sentiment, a hint of chaos, 
and the chilled and puckered landscape 
of the moon was everywhere—in 
creases of the plain, no longer flat, but 
showing dip and ‘mound with purple 
shadows, in frozen little waterfalls and 
icy columns in below the banks. A 


“Passing! — passing! — pass- 


“Come 
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scent, unnameable, of earth congealed, 
and rotten leaves, corrupt no longer, 
but all cleansed by the arresting and 
aseptic agent, gave to the day a tonic 
quality that made him feel omnipotent, 
and set him whistling like a boy. 

The loch was in a fold of the foot- 
hid behind a wood of sombre 
_ pines. As he walked between their 
naked columns with his footsteps deaf- 
ened by the fallen needles, and while 
yet a good way off, he heard the boom- 
ing of the ice, responsive to the chan- 
nel-stones; the tiny glen appeared to 
hum as if its ribs were tightened cords 
plucked to some inner resonance by the 
jocund gods. A moment came to him 
there and then which seemed to con- 
centrate the gladness of a year—an 
ecstasy that was like an inward ache, 
that rare and curious mood when we 
seem on the verge of knowing immor- 
tality while yet in our fleshy cells. 

He shouted at this wizard portal of 
the spirit, like a boy again, half fear- 
ful of its loneliness and mystery, and 
the echoes of his voice went clanging 
like to shaken brass against the preci- 
pices. A few steps more and he stood 
above the loch, and heard the players 
on its surface crying in the vigor of 
their game. 

“Come awa’, laird!” cried his poacher 
skip; “we're tired waiting on ye, and 
the factor’s got your stanes!” 

“They couldna be in better hands,” 
replied Sir Andrew; “let him finish the 
end”’—and he watched the majestic 
Cattanach, ponderous on earth, on ice 
mercurial, deliver a well-laid stone. 
“A little more elbow-in and he would 
hae been a better man!” he added 
hastily as he saw the stone go narrow. 

“The same might be said at ony 
time o’ friend Clashgour,” said Cat- 
tanach, prone to Celtic jibings at the 
farmer who was never ashamed of his 
prowess with a bottle. “It would make 
a splendid motto for his heid-stane.” 

Sir Andrew took that place in the 


hills, 
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rink which his factor had kept open for 
him, and all forenoon ’twas he who kept 
the poacher’s side on the road to vic- 
tory; rapt in the game as if to curl 
were human destiny; caressing the 
Ailsa stones as if he loved them; send- 
ing them to their object with an im- 
petus that seemed unfit to carry them 
half the way, yet had behind it the un- 
seen propulsion of that iron wrist. 
Withal he played in silence—a thing 
unusual in the roaring game, and his 
stance upon the crampit had a curious 
kind of grace unlike the humped con- 
tortions of his comrades. 

“Man! laird, ye play like a perfect 
lady!” cried the rapturous poacher; “ye 
put doon the stane and it goes to the 
mark itsel’. Soop up, Macrae! Soop 
up! I like ye weel, Sir Andra! Tut! 
tut! ye idiot, ye’ve given him the 
shot! I beg your pardon.” 

Sir Andrew laughed: in the roaring 
game even a Scottish earl may be an 
idiot to a poacher who can play. 
James Birrell, defying rules, and trot- 
ting behind his stone with his head 
side-tilted and his legs in writhing sym- 
pathy with the inward curve of his 
Crawfordjohns, played wretchedly, but 
always claimed for his poorest shots 
that at least they lodged a caveat, mak- 
ing a “bonny guard.” Clashgour 
used his broom with an intense feroc- 
ity, as if he were mucking byres, and 
would have sworn like a trooper if 
the minister and laird had not been 
there; the poacher skipped with a sea- 
man’s shouts that rang among the 
hills; Tam Dunn, the post-boy of the 
Schawfield Arms, drew to an inch, or 
clapped on guards with all the surety 
of some uncanny mechanism. 

“Tam Dunn! Tam Dunn!  ye'’re my 
very brither!’ cried the ecstatic bar- 
onet on whose side he played. “Ye'’re 
a curler!” 

“{ might be waur, laird!’ said the 
post-boy. 

Divvert, 


wherein, 


glad of a sport 
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for once, he could be equal with the 
folk to whom as yet in other things he 
was an incomer from whom little was 
to be expected, was master of a twist 
that promised to establish his reputa- 
tion; the minister with his black coat 
ludicrously walloping, and a cap with 
flaps tied over his ears that he might 
not hear, as he said, the objurgations 
of Clashgour, bent low upon his knees 
at each delivery as if he sent his stone 
upon its mission with a silent interces- 
sion; the blacksmith, skipping from 
end to end of the rink with his wooden 
leg more serviceable than an ordinary 
member, called it “Jessie” in a jovial 
spirit, half irony, half affection. 

“Two up again, Jess! You and me 
for bonny curlers!” he would say, with 
a comical stamp of the rubber ferrule 
on the ice. 

A meal had come to the loch at 
midday: hot scouse from the kitchen of 
Mrs. Nish, still scalding, they had 
placed the pots below some coverings 
on the ice to await their appetites, 
which as yet were lagging behind the 
passion of the game. When they 
went at last for the pots they were in- 
Wisible—the holes they had melted for 
themselves the only evidence of their 
fate! Ribaldry for the stupid man who 
had drowned a dinner; a hasty mes- 
senger to Mrs. Nish again, and that 
marvellous lady rose to the situation! 
The men of the rinks stood on the 
banks devouring mightily; a world of 
drift and rime was round them; pinched 
black trees against the white expanse 
of brae and moor; a region tenantless; 
without a single smoking chimney, and, 
save for their gobbling and gabbling, 
silent as the very death. Sir An- 
drew, standing apart a moment smok- 
ing, put his hands upon his ears and 
looked upon the scene as he would on a 
picture by Wilkie, Van Ostade, or Ten- 
iers. He had again his old familiar 
illusion—of men, and hills, and 
weather, Time itself, at pause, eternally 
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arrested, as it might be, in a gesture; 
he saw with clarity all life and the 
seeming habitable globe a bubble bear- 
ing on its iridescent upper sides brief 
images of things exterior. “I do not 
know—I cannot guess——” he told him- 
self; “but here we are, knowing each 
other’s voices, dare we be anything but 
loyal to each other?” A passion for his 
kind for the time possessed him, and 
he loved (as he told me later, I always 
give but his own daft fancies)—he 
loved the very crutch of Alick 
Brodie! 

And now there came, with the re- 
sumption of the game, the first step 
of another cantrip of the Captain's (if 
follies have beginning in some special 
hour), an escapade on which depends 
this story. Had Tam Dunn played a 
poorer game that afternoon, or been a 
man with extravagant views of what 
was requisite in a post-boy’s headgear; 
or had the teacher Divvert not unhap- 
pily (or happily, as the case may be) 
recalled a play of Shakespeare, Sir An- 
drew Schaw might never have found 
his ideal lady. ’Tis sure, at least, he 
had not found her under circumstances 
quite so ludicrous. 

Destiny (always presuming some 
Starting-point in that mesh wherein 
men struggle like the herring of the 
trawl-net, thinking they are free) de- 
creed that after the meal upon the bank 
the afternoon should open with a 
change of rinks and players, and the 
baronet was skip against the skipping 
of the post-boy. They had chosen 
sides, and Sir Andrew pledged him- 
self to pay for a hat for his opponent if 
he won the game. 

“And what if I should lose?” asked 
the cautious post-boy. 

Sir Andrew had for a moment the 
gentle thought to make the wager ap- 
plicable either way, but he could not 
hide from himself the probability that 
the cost of a hat was like to make a 
serious hole in a post-boy’s wages. 
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“In that case, we cry quits,” said he, 
“The hat’s a prize.” 

“Na, na,” said Tam, “a wadger’s aye 
a wadger, and I hae a hat already. 
I'm thinkin’ I would be better aff, sir, 
if I had your heid instead o’ your hat.” 

Sir Andrew smiled; he knew the com- 
pliment implied was one which in 
many quarters would be regarded as 
more polite than it was judicial. 
“You’re better wi’ the hat,” said he; 
“it’s likely to be more in fashion. Wi’ 
my head ye wouldna have so good a 
reputation as a steady driver.” 

“Oh, I’ve seen ye drive, Sir Andra!” 
said Tam Dunn. 

Clashgour, who, chosen in another 
rink, stood with his besom ready to 
join in, and bold with ale, ventured in 
bucolic humor his opinion that the 
prize would be more worth playing for 
if Schawfield House and property went 
with the hat; and Divvert, caught up in 
this intoxicating air of a democracy 
where all men spoke their minds and 
baronets were in the vein for banter, 
made allusion to the nightcap, which in 
“The Taming of the Shrew” was a 
symbol of the tinker’s changed condi- 
tion. 

“Paucas pallabris! let the world, 
slide, sessa!” cried Sir Andrew, slap- 
ping his leg; “I see a better wager; 
thank you, Mr. Divvert! I'll not endow 
Tam Dunn with Schawfield—that 
would be a scurvy trick upon an honest 
curler; but the lord shall be Christo- 
pher Sly. I'll be the post-boy for the 
rest of the night if Dunn defeats 
me.” 

The joke, to all but Jamie Birrell, 
had no meaning, and it sent them 
laughing out upon the ice: the lawyer 
had an uneasy recollection that so 
many of Sir Andrew’s follies started 
just as airily as this. Himself in Sir 
Andrew’s rink, the thought of the pos- 
sibilities made his playing worse than 


usual. Somehow he felt that he played 


for his client’s dignity, and in his very 
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carefulness he often failed to reach the 
hog. 

“Play up, man!” cried his skip; “like 
Dr. Cleghorn, ye’re ower often out 0’ 
the parish. See, Mr. Birrell, my 
besom’s on the tee.” 

sut Mr. Birreli, with only a vague 
surmise at the story of Christopher 
Sly, and a knowledge that Sir Andrew 
never gave his word in vain, so ru- 
minated on the outcome of the match 
that he played as if he were blind- 


folded. And the post-boy playing like 
a warlock! 
“Oh, Lord! Jessie,” said the black- 


smith to his wooden leg, in a colloquy 
apart, “the law’s very fine, but we were 
better wi’ the poacher!” 

And the hours went past, and the 
dusk came on; wild geese withdrew 
across the pines; owls challenged from 
the woods. ‘Twas not as if the Night 
on, but rather as if Day with- 
drew and fled behind the hills; sud- 
denly the players felt the dark. 

One end more and the play was done: 
Tam Dunn came off the ice a victor. 
“Five up, Sir Andrew; no’ bad curlin’,” 
he remarked; “it took us a’ oor time,” 
and the lawyer in the dusk cocked a’ 
wondering eye at his client. 

“That's a hat for ye, Tam,” said the 
baronet. 

“I have a quite guid hat already,” 
answered the post-boy. “TI got it a 
couple o’ year ago, and a second would 
be rideeculous superfluity. It’s no’ 
that often there’s a funeral.” 

Sir Andrew threw his stones upon 
the bank and then shook hands with 
the conqueror. “I congratulate you,” 
said he; “the best side won, and the 
hat is yours. What hae ye got to do 
the night?” 

“O Lord!” said Mr. Birrell to himself 
with hands uplifted. 

“I’ve to feed twa horse and tak’ 
anither pair in a carriage to Duntryne 
to meet a lady comin’ wi’ the boat,” 
replied the post-boy readily, well aware 


came 
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that Sir Andrew had an interest in 
everything. 

“Phew!” tbe Baronet whistled, “I 
hadna’ bargained on a hire, my Christo- 
pher; at the most I thought to be bed- 
ding horses. Still, there’s the wager, 
so I'll trouble ye to let me hae your 
whip. If I’m to be at Duntryne to 
meet the boat it’s nearly time that I 
was yokin’.” 

Cattanach, at that, retired behind 
the company and gave his views in 
Gaelic to the stars; James Birrell 
choked in a spasm of dumb vexation; 
the others standing by, incredulous that 
even Captain Cutlass would play a 
prank so foolish, laughed at Tam Dunn, 
who scratched his head and wondered 
that a gentleman so temperate should 
have such droll ideas. “Dod! ye 
werena in earnest, sir,” said he; “I 
wouldna hae ta’en ye on if I thocht ye 
were in earnest.” 

“I was never mair earnest in a’ my 
life; didn’t I gie my word?” said Cap- 
tain Cutlass, leading the way through 
the planting. 

Twenty minutes later, in the light of 
a tin lantern spraying radiance from 
its pin-holes, he and Tam Dunn be- 
tween them yoked the horses in the 
stable behind the Schawfield Arms; 
the baronet took the reins, and with a 
flourish of his whip quitted the yard, 
dashed past the inn, and down through 
the nigh deserted village street. The 
lighted little windows of the open shops 
glowing out upon the trodden snow did 
not betray him to the passers-by, and 
his Kilmarnock bonnet was drawn 
down upon his brow. Rumbling 
through the street he chuckled to him- 
self with real enjoyment, wondering 
what his aunt would say if she could 
see him in his latest escapade. But 
when the tenements were left behind, 
and he was in the darkness of the open 
highway, with his lamps revealing 
hurrying hedges that seemed made of 
coral, he found the icy nature of the 
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road demanded all his skill in driving, 
and a kind of stubborn vanity kept his 
mind engaged: Lord, but he loved a 
horse! No whip for him! He thrust 
it into its socket, and with his hands 
that seemed to feel each slip of the hoof 
before the horse itself was cognizant, 
he kept them up and going, talk- 
ing with them cheerily in the dark- 
ness, 

And yet he was somewhat late of 
coming to Duntryne; the steamer was 
in and gone again on her other calls 
along the coast, and the quay was quite 
deserted, save for the muffled figure of 
a woman standing under its single lamp 
beside a little pile of baggage. 

He saw her face as he descended, 
touching his cap as the man would 
have done for whom he was the dep- 
uty. 

“Are you from Schawfield?” 
asked him, a little sharply. 

“Yes, madam,” he answered meekly, 
still Tam Dunn. “I’m sorry if I have 
kept you waiting.” 

“I’ve been waiting here for nearly 
half an hour; you’ve made a pretty 
mess of it!” said the lady, throwing a 
rug into the carriage, whose door he 
had opened for her. The lamplight 
struck him full in the face as he lifted 
part of her baggage; something of race 
in the shaven countenance woke her in- 
terest, and she hastily took out her rug 
again. “I love the night,” said she, 
breathing it with a gusto that he liked 
to see. “It’s not so very cold, and I 
prefer to ride outside.” Before he 
could say a word she was vaulting to 
the box. 

This, indeed, was a little more than 
he had bargained for, but he thrust the 
baggage where he would have put the 
lady, climbed to the seat beside her, 
carefully wrapped the rug around her 
and drove on. 

“To the devil with Mr. Birrell as a 
curler!” to himself said Captain Cut- 
lass. 


she 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
“7 hope you're a steady driver!” said 
dhe, quite pertly, snuggling beside him 
in her furs. 
' “Middling, middling!” replied Sir An- 
drew, clicking to his horses. “But I'll 
be better able to say when the jour- 
ney’s ended.” He expected some nat- 
ural feminine apprehension at a speech 
so sinister, but his companion seemed 
in no way put about. 
‘ “You’re not a very punctual one at 
any rate,” she pointed out with a mis- 
chievous little laugh. “I was almost 
starving, waiting on that quay.” 
‘ “J’m sorry,” he said, “the road for 
part of the way’s a sheet of ice, and it 
took me longer than I calculated. The 
horses have been out to-day already; 
Mrs. Nish makes the most of them!” 

“Mrs. Nish?” said the lady, wonder- 
ing. 
“Of the inn, you know; they’re hers. 
She’s mistress,” explained Sir Andrew. 

“Oh!” said the lady, after a little 
pause. “Then—then you'll be Mr. 
Nish?” 

He laughed. “Not I,” he answered. 
“Husbands in these parts are not so 
ready to play second fiddle. Mr. Nish, 
poor soul! has lost his interest in 
horses; he’s dead these twenty years.” 

“Then you—then you-—’”’ she began 
and hesitated. 

“I'm her post-boy; just Tam Dunn,” 
replied Sir Andrew quickly, deter- 
mined to play his part in the farce to 
the evening’s end, and a movement of 
his companion’s shoulder, which was 
close against his elbow, showed him 
she received the news with some sur- 
prise. 

“Do you know?” she remarked with a 
ripple of amusement, “I—I tock you, 
just for a little, for a gentleman.” 

“It’s possible—in the dark!” he said. 
“There’s often very little difference be- 
tween a post-boy and a gentleman in 


the dark.” 
“~ feel much safer with a post- 
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boy—driving,” said the lady, and sank 
deeper in her furs; and for a mile they 
drove through the night in silence. He 
wondered who she was and why she 
came to the Schawfield Arms—a 
stranger—in such weather. There was 
something pleasant he found in her 
propinquity, and he was glad she had 
not taken her place inside. Only an en- 
gaging touch of devilry he concluded 
would have sent her up beside him. 
Now and then as the carriage swept 
round a corner her shoulder came 
softly up against his side and rested 
there a moment. Her furs, her hair, 
or her clothes exhaled at times a faint, 
sweet, alien perfume, more like a mem- 
ory of the East he had seen than an 
actual scent; he hated common per- 
fumes! Against the radiance of the 
carriage-lamps he saw his breath and 
hers commingle in a vapor. Heavens! 
what a world of silly social barriers, 
that breathing the same air and alone 
in the vast night-vault they should com- 
port themselves like poor dumb creat- 
ures apprehensive of each other. For 
himself, he could have chattered like a 
brook, but he realized that upon him 
depended a post-boy’s reputation. 

The rumor of the tide on the shores 
of the long sea-arm they had left be- 
hind had died away before she spoke 
again. “I’m thinking of Miss Skene,” 
said she reflectively, “and if she isn’t 
sorry now she made up her mind to 
stay on the steamer.” 

“I beg your pardon,” said Sir An- 
drew, baffled by this irrelevance. 

“Miss Skene; you know I was with 
her?” explained his companion. 7" 
was going with her to Schawfield, but 
it is so dark a night, and she didn’t 
know how the roads might be, and as 
there’s no inn at Duntryne, she deter- 
mined to remain upon the steamer and 
drive to Schawfield from the next pier 
in the morning.” 

“I’m sorry,” began Sir Andrew, and 
his companion quietly laughed. 
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“Not I,” she said. ‘“She’s perfectly 
comfortable; she’ll see to that! If 
she’d been here I wouldn’t have got to 
sit outside. And I love—I love—I love 
to be out in the night!” she exclaimed 
with a feeling of almost childish rap- 
ture. 

Her mood infected him a little, though 
every nerve had to be at the service of 
his horses. He, too, loved the night, 
and no longer rued his bargain with 
Tam Dunn. Her frankness manifestly 
came from a wholesome simple heart, 
and for the first time he began to build 
up to his inner vision something of a 
portrait made of the hurried glimpse he 
had got of her at the quay. She was 
as tall as Norah, with an open and ex- 
pectant countenance, that doubtless 
would be pretty in a friendlier air; 
quick, fearless, sparkling eyes, with a 
hint of banter in them; a definite 
chin; and a confident stretch of a yard 
from the ground to the nave of the 
wheel by which she had climbed to the 
seat she occupied. All else wraps and 
furs, that are more than clothing,— 
that are masks behind which women 
conceal the caste and soul. No, stay,— 
there was her mouth, sharing a little of 
the mockery of her eyes; and a voice 
most pleasantly modulated. If he had 
actually been Tam Dunn he would 
have put to the test—for in that he had 
some experience—a slight suspicion of 
the gay coquette, due to her free-and- 
easy manner. 

Away from the coast the frosty 
night-haze lessened; in the east a patch 
of stars extended: Orion seemed to 
poise upon the hills; the fervor of the 
Bull glowed in its eye, Aldebaran. 
Slyly lifting her head, the lady tried to 
sean the profile dimly now revealed 
against the celestial squadrons. Her 
next remark was to startle him. 

“I suppose,” she said agreeably, “you 
know Sir Andrew?” 

“Good Lord!” he thought, “can she 
have discovered?” and not for the first 


time felt that a practical joke was apt 
to have an embarrassing termination. 
A second’s reflection on her tone con- 
vinced him she had asked the question 
in innocence, and he answered that 
everyone in Schawfield naturally knew 
Sir Andrew very well. 

“A little—little eccentric, they say,” 
she ventured, as if she had substituted 
on second thoughts the adjective for 
another not so delicate, and there she 
opened for Captain Cutlass the very 
source of fun. 

“Daft!” said he, with his chuckle. 
“Positively daft! I see you have heard 
of him. But I warn you we'll listen to 
nothing worse than that to his discredit 
here in Schawfield”—this last to warn 
her from any confidence she might re- 
gret, rather than from any fear of his 
hearing things unflattering. 

“I know nothing to his discredit,” she 
retorted somewhat sharply, as if she 
resented the suspicion. that she might 
discuss a baronet’s failings with a post- 
boy. “But one hears so many stories 
of his eccentricities. They say he 
courted his first wife by telegraph,” 
and her hearer felt the pang of a sen- 
sitive heart that finds its sanctuaries 
invaded by the mob. 

“His first wife!” he repeated. 
“There has not, you know, been a sec- 
ond.” 

“Oh, I know!” said the lady. “Not 
yet; but it’s as good as settled that 
there’s to be another Lady Schaw; isn’t 
he busy looking for her?” and Sir An- 
drew realized that he had been sin- 
gularly ingenuous in his estimate of 
the public interest in his affairs. “It’s 
what an eccentric man like Sir Andrew 
Schaw requires before he’s very much 
older, or he’ll get into stupid ruts from 
which he'll never escape, and every 
year be more unlike his  neigh- 
bors.” 

“You're all for uniformity, I can see!” 
remarked Sir Andrew, with no thought 
of irony, and she quickly turned her 
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head again to look at him in the in- 
adequate light of the star Aldebaran: 


the remark was somewhat bookish, 


coming from a post-boy. 

“Always!” she confessed, like one 
who has thought a good deal of the 
point before. “It would save a lot of 
trouble if you knew that men were 
all the same, like the hats they wear. 
I don’t much care for oddities, and I’m 
sure they don’t get as much enjoy- 
ment as if they were like other people. 
If Sir Andrew wasn’t odd he wouldn’t 
have very much trouble to find a wife: 
Lord knows there’s plenty of women to 
pick and choose from!” 

“I daresay he’s too particular,” said 
the driver. 

“No doubt that’s his own idea. 
That’s men all over! They flatter them- 
selves that they’re very cautious, and 
have a choice even in picking wives 
and——” She broke off the sentence 
with a titter of amusement. “Excuse 
me,” she added, “but may I ask if you 
are married?” 

“I’m not so fortunate,” said Sir An- 
drew with sincerity. 

“Very well, Tom Dunn,” she pro- 
ceeded with mock solemnity, “I’m glad 
to hear it, and let me tell you this— 
I’ve travelled, and I’ve learned it: men 
never reason about anything that’s of 
the least importance to themselves; 
whatever they do, they do because they 
must. We're taught in the Shorter 
Catechism that men are left to the 
freedom of their own will, but you'll 
never make me believe it! Not when 
it comes to choosing wives! Men’s 
reasoning means no more than what we 
call an instinct in your horses; they 
have learned to make doors to get out 
and into a house by, and so have ants, 
but a world of human beings must be 
as droll for God to look at as a skep 
of bees.” 

“T used to think that too.” said Cap- 
tain Cutlass, wondering who the mis- 
chief he had got. 
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“And don’t you think so now?” she 
asked him sharply. 

“No,” he answered, with profound 
conviction. “Meantime, at least, I’m 
back to the Shorter Catchism. I’m left 
to the freedom of my will; if I didn’t 
know it, if I wasn’t sure of it, I would 
kill myself to-morrow.” 

“For goodness sake!” cried the lady 
anxiously, “don’t begin to preach; I 
simply can’t stand preaching.” 

“Neither can I,” said Captain Cutlass. 
“I preach so much to myself all 
week that I grudge the minister’s turn 
on Sunday.” 

“And am I left to the freedom of my 
own will?” asked the lady. 

“No,” said Captain Cutlass; “nobody 
but me. Do you think you are?” 

“Of course I don’t,” she admitted. 
“I’m the creature of instinct just as 
much as your horses.” 

“It’s a pity, madam, you should think 
so,” said Sir Andrew gravely. “We 
should all of us be sure of our own 
freedom and responsibility, though con- 
vinced that every one else is the 
slave of circumstance; it’s the only 
conclusion that will make us happy and 
courageous, and at the same time leave 
us pity for others and no heart to judge 
and blame.” 

His words astonished her; she had 
been under the impression that she was 
talking perhaps a little above a post- 
boy’s head, and here he was talking 
just a little above hers. 

“You must be—you must be fond of 
reading,” she ventured shyly. “It’s 
not every—man who thinks of these 
things,” and the baronet with some 
chagrin remembered the _reputa- 
tion of Tam Dunn was to be consid- 
ered. 

“Oh! I never got that from reading,” 
he assured her. “I never got from 
books but what I brought to them, but 
I’m like yourself: I have travelled, too; 
I have been a sailor.” 

“I was sure of it!” she cried trium- 
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phantly. “I knew at once from some- 
thing in your manner at the quay that 
you had seen the world; it’s the only 
kind of education.” 

“And yet,” said Sir Andrew, “almost 
all that I ever learned worth learning 
was got in Schawfield. I have no 
doubt you are fond of reading?” 

“I never read—except a lot of silly 
stories.” 

“That’s bad,” said Sir Andrew; “one 
should never read any but the very 
best.” 

“You mean,” said she quickly, “that 
it should always be Shakespeare or 
nothing. That’s ridiculous, Tom Dunn. 
Everybody has her own best; and mine 
is fairy tales and romantic novels. It’s 
just an appetite—the taste for reading 
stories, a natural hunger of the mind. 
Some of us are satisfied and healthy 
fed with common steak and potatoes, 
and others must have fancy dishes and 
a lot of sauce. They’re very silly if 
they’re proud of it. There’s Miss 
Skene—she thinks because the cheap- 
est kind of little story can make me 
laugh and cry that I’m to be pitied for 
my taste. The only difference between 
us that I can see is that it takes a 
whole box of books from the library to 
make her laugh or cry, and I can be as 
merry as I like or sad enough to shed 
buckets of tears for a penny.” 

“She ought to envy you your un- 
jaded appetite,” agreed Sir Andrew, 
and chuckled to himself, this time, at 
the havoc he played with Tam Dunn’s 
reputation. 

His eyes were often on the east, not 
for Aldebaran and the hunter, but for 
the moon, that should be now uprising 
over the farther hills, and in a little he 
saw her gild the ridge a while, and soar 
at last to light the lands of Schaw- 
field gladly as if she had been sad away 
from them. How often had he 
watched her rise, far down the world 
in foreign harbors, and he home-sick? 
But not for her own sake did he want 
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the moon to-night; he sought another 
glimpse of his companion. 

“Tell me,” she said abruptly, seeing 
herself observed; “what is he like, Sir 
‘Andrew ?” 

“In looks, or character?” asked the 
driver, back to his jocular mood again. 

“In looks, of course; it’s the first con- 
sideration for a woman.” 

“Not so odd as his reputation.” 

“And I was sure he would be!” she 
said in a tone of disappointment none 
the less. “I told Miss Skene he was 
likely to be a hunchback.” 

“Not so very!” he assured her. 
“There’s always a touch of vanity 
about the Schaws that has made them 
train like horses.” 


“He’s quite accomplished too, I 
hear.” 
“That’s news to me! He was beat 


this very afternoon at curling, and— 
and you should hear him try to sing!” 

“Oh, but there are other accomplish- 
ments, Tom Dunn. I’m assured he’s 
quite poetical.” 

“T’ve seen some of his poetry—trash, 
ma’am! just fair trash, as you might 
expect from a baronet.” 

“H’m,” she coughed; “perhaps you 
are not a very good judge. It’s plain 
that you don’t very much admire him.” 

“I’ve no ill-will to the fellow, I assure 
you, but we're rather critical of poetry 
in Schawfield, and I prefer Mr. Regi- 
nald Maurice’s.” 

“Who's he?” 

“A friend of Sir Andrew’s cousin, 
Norah Grant.” 

The lady lapsed for a while in silence 
which she was the first herself to break 
with a remark that was more em- 
barrassing than any that had gone 
before. “You haven't told me yet,” 
she said, “anything of Sir Andrew’s 
character.” 

“The best that can be said for him is 
that he’s quite inoffensive,” said her 
driver, and the words were no sooner 
uttered than the shying of one of his 
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horses threw the carriage across the 
road, and the lady was flung upon his 
lap. With a jerk of the reins he barely 
cleared the lip of the ditch; his fare re- 
covered herself, and he had jumped 
to the bridles of his plunging charges 
and led them past the shadow that had 
startled them. 

“You weren’t afraid?” he said as he 
took his seat again, surprised that she 
had shown no sign of trepidation. 

“Afraid!” she repeated; “I was never 
afraid of anything, Tom Dunn—except 
myself.” 

They were entering the village. Its 
glow shone through a bend of the road- 
side trees. “I presume you stop at the 
inn?” he remarked; it was a point on 
which Tam Dunn had forggtten to in- 
form him. 

Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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“The inn!” she repeated; “oh, dear, 
no; I’m going to Fancy Farm.” 

He could hardly trust his ears! 

“To—to Sir Andrew Schaw’s?” he 
asked, and she laughed maliciously. 
“You needn’t worry,” she assured him; 
“I'll not repeat a word of what you 
said about his character or his poetry.” 

In silence he drove her through the 
village and over the river, along the 
avenue and up to the door of his dwell- 
ing, with some amusing speculation as 
to what his Aunt Amelia would say if 
she saw whe brought her guest. 

A minute later the stranger stood 
with hastily ejected baggage under the 
veranda, and watched him with amaze- 
ment urge his horses with unreason- 
able haste back to the Schawfield Arms. 


(To be continued.) 





THE FUNCTIONS OF FASHION. 


A study of fashion articles in the 
light of expositions of human character 
instead of human clothes reveals many 
a curious side-light on human nature. 
Vanities and weaknesses are naturally 
expected, and found; but there is, as 
well, a very curious and most modern 
note in the continual insistence upon 
the idea that the really well-dressed 
woman is independent of fashion. The 
modes of the moment are for the 
crowd, we are told—and told so fre- 
quently as to become very weary of 
the remark—while the few and distin- 
guished choose their clothes for them- 
selves independently of what anyone 
else is wearing. That this is not at all 
true can easily be observed even with- 
out a knowledge of all grades and 
cliques of averagely well-dressed so- 
ciety, which probably no one person 
could possess. Indeed quite indepen- 


dently of such knowledge one may 


gather a very fair idea of the fallacy 
of the dictum by examining the pic- 
tures which accompany every fash- 
ion-plate nowadays. Here we can ob- 
serve that the more the taste displayed 
in the dresses at any ceremony, en- 
tertainment, or wedding is labelled 
“unconventional,” “daring,” original,” 
and so forth, the more it smacks of the 
freaks that are in vogue at the mo- 
ment. Neither on paper nor in real 
life does it appear that women who 
count as well-dressed at all ever dis- 
card the outline, the air, the impression 
that is in fashion. The women who 
do so are driving in omnibuses from 
Hampstead and Kensington art schools, 
and look it. You can see them any 
day, in long garments of sad colors 
and no cut, large beads, freakish and 
unfashionable hats, and even stock- 
ings with big toes and sandals. They 
discard the current fashions, and with 
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them all pretensions to fashionable life, 
unless they develop sufficient genius to 
get in on their brains in spite of their 
clothes. ; 
Notwithstanding these very obvious 
truths, the superior note in modern 
fashion-talk declares the modes a 
slavery and fit only for slaves, and in- 
sists that the wise and powerful are in- 
dependent of them. This view of 
fashion is false to human nature, a 
mere affectation and a pose—a fashion 
in itself; and, moreover, a mistaken 
view of human nature; for the instinct 
of following the fashions is a great and 
wise one in our natures, and an indica- 
tion of civilization. Of course, you 
must decide for yourself whether you 
think civilization a good or an evil; and 
besides that, there is the further neces- 
sity of deciding how much civilization 
you are willing to discard or where 
you draw the line—at stays or after- 
noon tea, motor-cars or drains. How- 
ever, I let that pass, and assuming, at 
any rate, that civilization is a vital and 
living force, I may observe that where 
fashion in clothes—or in food or in any- 
thing—is stagnant, civilization, of how- 
ever advanced a nature, is also in a 
state of stagnation. Fashion, as we 
know it, began with the Renaissance, 
at which period complaints were first 
made by the older generations that the 
younger people wanted clothes of ever- 
increasing variety of cut and color, and 
did not relish heirloom garments as in 
former days. We can see the process 
going on in our day in the East, where 
as soon as a stagnant civilization begins 
to stir, and the national soul awakes, 
as in Japan, the eye, it seems, awakens 
also and begins to crave continual 
change, which may or may not be pro- 
gress, but at any rate is change. The 
most completely stagnant people I have 
ever seen are the natives of the Phil- 
ippine Islands, whose general knowl- 
edge of our civilization is precisely at 
the point achieved by the contempo- 
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raries of Magellan; and their costume, 
a native sarong (a pattern some thou, 
sands of years old when the pyramids 
were built), accompanied by a blouse 
cut in imitation of the big sleeves and 
huge ruffs worn in Europe in the days 
of our Elizabeth. If we look at the 
evidence of monuments we see that 
when the old, far-off civilizations at- 
tained those stages of stagnation which 
enveloped them for centuries and tens 
of ‘centuries at a time, costume became, 
inevitably, equally immovable in _as- 
pect. When events began to stir and 
new ideas were imported, as when. the 
Greeks came into Egypt, the prevailing 
unrest reflected itself at once in the 
fashions of the time. Peoples who have 
never advanced in learning, have even 
retrograded, such as the Arabs, who 
now wear the same cut of garments as 
they did in the days of Abraham. It is 
charmingly romantic and interesting to 
visit “Bible Lands” and be able to ob- 
serve the inhabitants “just the same as 
they were in Bible times’; but, in real 
truth, it is a melancholy view of hu- 
man nature and as cheering as it would 
be to come to Britain and find the peo- 
ple living in swamps and forests and 
painted blue. 

To follow the fashions is the first 
duty laid upon any individual whose 
fortune increases above that of the vast 
mass of low wage-earners; and this is 
an instinct cultivated and followed, 
not by the silliest and most ignorant in 
the lands of progress, but by all that 
is best and most intelligent. This be- 
ing almost a truism, it follows that the 
best class of women are not and never 
attempt to be independent of fashion. 
Ideas of their own they may and do 
have, but never unfashionable ones. For 
instance, it simply could not occur toa 
great or fashionable lady to wear, at 
this moment, a tiny hat of a pill-box or 
District Messenger pattern, however it 
might suit her face or features; nor 
could she dream of putting on sandals 
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to go in an omnibus, though she be- 
lieved that such a custom would be 
the most desirable and beautiful in the 
world. The particular hat, the partic- 
ular stuffs, the particular outline— 
above all, the outline—of the moment, 
She welcomes and, perhaps, adapts; no 
more. I have in mind an instance of 
the supposed boldness of a great lady 
who lately chose for her bridesmaids’ 
costumes something resembling the 
robes of Botticelli’s Primavera. This 
feat was trumpetted by the fashion- 
writers as a daringly original adven- 
ture, when, as a matter of hard fact, 
it would have been almost impossible 
to chose a dress more in line and har- 
mony with the prevailing fashions or 
more completely fashionable at the mo- 
ment. To be really original and reck- 
less would be to copy a Holbein, a 
Velasquez, or—a Frith. This is only 
one instance of many occurring every 
day, all pointing to the profound truth, 
fixed on the bed-rock of human nature, 
that no one ever attempts to neglect 
the fashions and be fashionable. And 
he was a deep thinker who said that 
one may as well be dead as out of the 
fashion. Oneisdead. It is true that 
wishes and desires may be controlled, 
or even quenched by the state of the 
purse; but even then, old-fashioned— 
recent-fashioned—clothes, would un- 
willingly be worn; unfashionable things 
—never. The more the spread of 
wealth makes fashions accessible, the 
more we observe the universal craving 
there is to follow them in the hopes of 
attaining fresh impetus and interest in 
life. That such universal desire can 
be entirely useless or foolish is outside 
the bounds of possibility. The fact 
that it is one of the first instincts of 
the most cultivated and educated 
classes should surely absolve it from all 
ideas of being absurd or ridiculous. 
People who laugh at the incoming of 
any new fashion, laugh at what they 
do not understand, like villagers I have 
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seen in uncontrollable fits of mirth 
over the sight of a Chinaman. On the 
contrary, far from being in the least 
funny or absurd, the subject of fash- 
ion, whatever its freaks, is one to be 
considered with attention, for obviously 
it has its function in human life and 
human nature, and its manifestations 
are consistently allied with progress 
and enlightenment. 

As a stimulant to trade, fashion’s 
functions are very obvious. We all 
live by trade, whether directly or indi- 
rectly; there is no other means of sub- 
sistence. But in countries where trade 
is varied, roused, stimulated by 
changes of fashion and new demands 
and supplies, there is a flow of wealth, 
a healthy ebb and tide of individual 
prosperity, which is unknown in stag- 
nant nations. Where fashion becomes 
crystallized—could such an undesirable 
event occur—we should all suffer 
sooner or later, and probably sooner. 
All stagnation is a form of death, and 
everything that is healthy—microbe or 
planet—moves perpetually. When a 
nation is healthy it can no more re- 
main stationary in the matter of dress 
than it can in the matter of locomotion 
or means of communication. 

Men, as we know, are not in our day 
so much affected by changes of modes 
as women are; but the change is there, 
and a well-dressed man of to-day is 
not a bit like a well~iressed man of ten 
years ago. Man, alone, among ani- 
mals, has resigned to the females of 
his species the business of attracting 
by the eye, and is satisfied with be- 
holding her constant changes of shape 
and coloring. They give him the pleas- 
urable sense of novelty that is a food 
of the mind; and, generally without 
knowing why, he insists very clearly 
upon a regard for the variety afforded 
by the fashions of the moment. It is 


woman who is thus made the object of 
attention when human beings meet to- 
gether, and it is easily seen how, with 
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all the instinct for change, men’s fash- 
ions change so little: the necessary re- 
freshment for the male eye and the 
male taste is gratified by the feminine 
changes to such an extent that the com- 
parative sameness of male attire does 
not pall as it would do if women kept 
to the same ideas for years at a time. 
This reversal of the adornment of the 
sexes is not very old as history goes, 
but its gradual development may be 
traced co-evally with the greater liberty 
accorded to women. In days when 
women were almost as much shut up in 
the house as the inhabitants of harems, 
men went very gorgeously clothed, and 
even so late as two hundred years ago, 
when fashionable and beautiful women 
were rarely to be seen in the public 
streets, men were very splendid. Now, 
however, as we have observed, the 
craving for change and novelty is be- 
ing gratified, and the eye refreshed on 
every side, and, without knowing why 
or wherefore, men are perfectly con- 
tent in clothes of cut and colors that 
would have made their great-great- 
grandfathers miserable. 

Fashions must be set by some au- 
thority that is universally recognized 
and obeyed. This is of the essence of 
harmony and progress. It was all very 
well in the small world of a French 
Court of the eighteenth century for the 
lay figure set up by the Queen to dic- 
tate the modes of the day. Communi- 
cation was slow, riches were rare, and 
to these circumstances that custom was 
perfectly adapted; and if the fashions 
of our day are not set by the great la- 
dies, but ordained by the great dress- 
makers, it is useless and foolish to re- 
pine or to wish the old way back again. 
Moreover, what is there to complain of 
in the taste of the dressmakers? We 
have some model set now and then 
which is ill-adapted to the short, the 
stout, the middle-aged; but if that 
should annoy us, turn for comfort to 
some old prints and observe the disas- 
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trous effects of the skittish in dress, 
say, in the drawings of Hogarth. This 
ephemeral “hobble” skirt may be 
everything that its detractors declare, 
but at least it does not sweep up the 
filth of the streets as did the products 
of many epochs of fashion set by great 
ladies, nor can it be compared for one 
instant with the hideous and insanitary 
headdresses of the days when Marie 
Antoinette set the fashions—those 
headdresses which were not undone 
for weeks at a time—a pleasing custom 
which involved their adornment with 
long jewelled pins ready for scratching 
and killing. At every period when the 
fashions were set by great ladies there 
were monstrous anomalies of ugliness, 
discomfort, or downright insanitariness, 
which could not possibly emanate from 
the “ateliers” of our day. We may be 
ruled by the shopman in this as in 
many other matters, but, in dress at 
least, his rule is infinitely to be pre- 
ferred to the taste of any period set by 
an individual great personage, from 
Elizabeth and her hoops and ruff and 
stomach-pillows, to Victoria and her 
elastic-sided boots—from Henry VIII. 
and his absurd toes, to George IV. and 
his tights. The government of the 
shopman ensures to a very great extent 
that fashion must make its appeal by 
novelty and beauty; and if not actual 
and intrinsic beauty, then the curious 
and subtle cut and color which pro- 
duces or emphasizes beauty in the 
wearer. The day of its appeal to 
snobbishness is past; and with its 
widened scope and myriad influences 
fashion works as one of the living 
forces, and as a guarantee of the liv- 
ing forces, of the greatest civilization 
this world has ever seen. The intelli- 
gent woman, the product of perfected 
culture, vitality, applied science, in- 
creased wealth, is imbued, above all 
other things with the spirit of her 
day. She is that spirit, in fact she 
produces it, and that spirit is progress, 
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whose very breath is change; and the 

deep note of progress and vital force is 

struck in this shifting, whirling kalei- 
The Contemporary Review. 
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doscope of fashion which no one, who 
wishes to weigh in the balance, can 


really afford to ignore. 
Enid Campbell Dauwncey. 





AT THE SIGN OF THE PLOUGH. 
Parpsr V.—On THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
By ANDREW LAN@e. 


1. Where did Scott reveal beyond 
doubt the secret of his authorship? 

2. (a) What were the Christian name 
and personal peculiarities of the 
Bhargeist? 

(b) Whence did Scott obtain the 
story in which the Bhargeist ap- 
pears? 

3. “That means she does not for- 
give him at all.” Whose pious 
sentiment provoked this criticism, 
from whom? 

4. “Like soor yill in simmer.” With 
whose chance of moral and social 
amendment was this comparison 
made, by whom? 

5. What sinister Latin phrase is used 
by two characters in one book? 

6. “He got up wi’ a bang and gar’d 
them a’ look about them.” Who 
was he? In what novels does he 
occur? 

The Cornhill Magazine. 


7. (@) Mention three characters 
drawn by Scott from his own at 
different ages. 

(b) In what character does he draw 
from his wife? 

8. “Generous, noble, but deeply mis- 
taken man.” What lady thus ad- 
dressed her admirer? 

9. Who expressed, in prose, a senti- 
ment borrowed by Tennyson, in 
what poem? 

10. What lady had never heard of 
Romeo and Juliet until the play 
was read aloud to her, by whom? 

11. What awkward phrase did who 
make use of in apology for having 
shinned a young lady? 

12. (@) “They perfumed their oriental 
domes.” Who did this? 

(b) Can you suggest an emendation 
of the text? 
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The little village of Ingden lies in a 
hollow of the South Wiltshire Downs, 
the most isolated of the villages in that 
lonely district. Its one short street is 
crossed at right angles in the middle 
part of the Salisbury road, and stand- 
ing just at that point, the church on 
one hand, the old inn on the other, you 
ean follow it with the eye for a dis- 
tance of nearly three miles. First it 


goes winding up the low down under 
which the village stands, then vanishes 
over the brow to reappear again a mile 
and a half further away as a white 
band on the vast green slope of the 


succeeding down, which rises to a 
height of over 600 feet. On the summit 
it vanishes once more, but those who 
use it know it for a laborious road 
crossing several high ridges before 
dropping down into the valley road 
leading to Salisbury. 

When, standing in the village street, 
your eye travels up that white band, 
you can distinctly make out even at 
that distance a small solitary tree 
standing near the summit—an old 
thorn with an ivy growing on it. My 
walks were often that way, and inva- 
riably on coming to that point I would 
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turn twenty yards aside from the road 
to spend half an hour seated on the 
turf near or under the old tree. These 
half-hours were always grateful; and 
conscious that the tree drew me to it 
I questioned myself as to the reason. 
It was, I told myself, nothing but men- 
tal curiosity—my interest was a purely 
scientific one. For how comes it, I 
asked, that a thorn can grow to a tree 
and live to a great age in such a situa- 
tion, on a vast naked down, where for 
many centuries, perhaps for thousands 
of years, the herbage has been so 
closely fed by sheep as to have the ap- 
pearance of a carpet or newly mown 
lawn? The seed is carried and scat- 
tered everywhere by the birds, but no 
sooner does it germinate and send up 
a shoot than it is eaten down to the 
roots; for there is no scent that at- 
tracts a sheep more, no flavor it has 
greater taste for, than that of any for- 
est seedling springing up amidst the 
minute herbaceous plants which car- 
pet the downs. The thorn, like other 
organisms, has its own unconscious in- 
telligence and cunning by means of 
which it endeavors to save itself and 
fulfil its life. It opens its first tender 
leaves under the herbage and at the 
same time thrusts up a vertical spine 
to wound the nibbling mouth; and no 
sooner has it got a leaf or two and a 
spine than it spreads its roots all round 
and from each of them springs a fresh 
shoot, leaves and protecting spine, to in- 
crease the chances of preservation. In 
vain! the cunning animal finds a way 
to defeat all this strategy, and after the 
leaves have been bitten off again and 
again, the infant plant gives up the 
struggle and dies in the ground. Yet 
we see that from time to time one sur- 
vives—one perhaps in a million; but 
how—whether by a quicker growth ora 
harder or more poisonous thorn, an un- 
palatable leaf, or some other secret 
agency—we cannot guess. First as a 
diminutive scrubby shrub, with nu- 
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merous iron-hard stems, with few and 
small leaves but many thorns, it keeps 
its poor flowerless frustrate life for per- 
haps half a century or longer, without 
growing more than a couple of feet 
high; and then, as by a miracle, it will 
spring up until its top shoots are out 
of reach of the browsing sheep, and in 
the end it becomes a tree with spread- 
ing branches and fully developed 
leaves, and flowers and fruit in its sea- 
son. 

One day I was visited by an artist 
from a distance who, when shown the 
thorn, pronounced it a fine subject for 
his pencil, and while he made his pic- 
ture we talked about the hawthorn 
generally as compared with other trees, 
and agreed that, except in its blossom- 
ing time when it is merely pretty, it is 
the most engaging and perhaps the 
most beautiful of our native trees. 
We said that it was the most individual 
of trees, that its variety was infinite, 
for you never find two alike whether 
growing in a forest, in groups or 
masses, or alone. We were almost 
lyrical in its praises. But the soli- 
tary thorn was always best, he said, and 
this one was perhaps the best of all he 
had seen; strange and at the same time 
decorative in its form, beautiful too in 
its appearance of great age with unim- 
paired vigor and something more in its 
expression—that elusive something 
which we find in some trees and don’t 
know how to explain. 

Ah, yes, thought I, it was this appeal 
to the sesthetic faculty which attracted 
me from the first, and not, as I had 
imagined, the mere curiosity of the nat- 
uralist interested mainly and always in 
the habits of living things, plant or an- 
imal. 

Certainly the thorn had strangeness. 
Its appearance as to height was de- 
ceptive; one would have guessed it 
eighteen feet; measuring it I was sur- 
prised to find it only ten. It has four 
separate boles, springing from one root, 
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leaning a little away from each other, 
the thickest just a foot in circumfer- 
ence. The branches are few, beginning 
at about five feet from the ground, the 
foliage thin, the leaves throughout the 
summer stained with gray, rust-red, 
and purple color. Though so small 
and exposed to the full fury of every 
wind that blows over that vast naked 
down, it has yet an ivy growing on it— 
the strangest of the many strange ivy- 
plants I have seen. It comes out of 
the ground as two ivy trunks on oppo- 
site sides of the stoutest bole, but at 
a height of four feet from the surface 
the two join and ascend the tree as one 
round iron-colored and iron-hard stem, 
which goes curving and winding snake- 
wise among the branches as if with the 
object of roping them to save them 
from being torn off by the winds. 
Finally, rising to the top, the long ser- 
pent-stem opens out in a flat disc- 
shaped mass of close-packed branchlets 
and twigs densely set with small round 
leaves, dark dull green ‘and tough as 
parchment. One could only suppose 
that thorn and ivy had been partners 
from the beginning of life, and that 
the union was equally advantageous to 
both. 

The small ivy dise or platform on top 
of the tree was a favorite stand and 
look-out for the downland birds. I 
seldom visited the spot without dis- 
turbing some of them, now a little 
company of missel-thrushes, now a 
crowd of starlings, then perhaps a 
dozen rooks, crowded together, looking 
very big and conspicuous on their lit- 
tle platform. 

Being curious to find out something 
about the age of the tree I determined 
to put the question to my old friend Mal- 
achi, aged eighty-nine, who was born 
and had always lived in the parish and 
had known the downs and probably 
every tree growing on them for miles 
around from his earliest years. It 
was my custom to drop in of an even- 
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ing and sit with him, listening to his 
endless reminiscences of his young 
days. That evening I spoke of the 
thorn, describing its position and ap- 
pearance, thinking that perhaps he had 
forgotten it. How long, I asked him, 
had the thorn been there? 

He was one of those men, usually of 
the laboring class, to be met with in 
such lonely, out-of-the-world places as 
the Wiltshire Downs, whose eyes never 
look old however many their years 
may be, and are more like the eyes of 
a bird or animal than a human being, 
for they gaze at you and through you 
when you speak without appearing to 
know what you say. So it was on this 
occasion; he looked straight at me with 
no sign of understanding, no change in 
his clear gray eyes, and answered noth- 
ing. But I would not be put off, and 
when, raising my voice, I repeated the 
question, he replied after another in- 
terval of silence that the thorn 
“was never any different.” "Twas just 
the same, ivy and all, when he were a 
small boy. It looked just so old: why, 
he remembered his old father saying 
the same thing—’twas the same when 
he were a boy, and ’twas the same in 
his father’s time. Then anxious to es- 
cape from the subject he began talking 
of something else. 

It struck me that after all the most 
interesting thing about the thorn was 
its appearance of great age, and this 
aspect I had now been told had con- 
tinued for at least a century, probably 
for a much longer time. It produced 
a reverent feeling in me such as we 
experience at the sight of some ancient 
stone monument. But the tree was 
alive, and because of its life the feel- 
ing was perhaps stronger than in the 
case of a granite cross or cromlech or 
other memorial of antiquity. 

Sitting by the thorn one day it oc- 
curred to me that, growing at this spot 
close to the road and near the summit 
of that vast down, numberless persons 
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travelling to and from Salisbury must 
have turned aside to rest on the turf in 
the shade after that laborious ascent or 
before beginning the long descent to 
the valley below. Travellers of all 
conditions, on foot or horseback, in 
earts and carriages, merchants, bag- 
men, farmers, drovers, gipsies, tramps, 
and vagrants of all descriptions, and 
from time to time troops of soldiers. 
Yet never one of them had injured the 
tree in any way! I could not remember 
ever finding a tree growing alone by 
the roadside in a lonely place which had 
not the marks of many old and new 
wounds inflicted on its trunk with 
knives, hatchets, and other implements. 
Here not a mark, not a scratch had 
been made on any one of its four trunks 
or on the ivy stem by any thoughtless 
or mischievous person, nor had any 
branch been cut or broken off. Why 
had they one and all respected this 
tree? 

It was another subject to talk to 
Malachi about, and to him I went after 
tea and found him with three of his 
neighbors sitting by the fire and talk- 
ing; for though it was summer the old 
man always had a fire in the 
evening. 

They welcomed and made room for 
me, but I had no sooner broached the 
subject in my mind than they all fell 
into silence, then after a brief interval 
the three callers began to discuss some 
little village matter. I was not go- 
ing to be put off in that way, and, leav- 
ing them out, went on talking to Mala- 
chi about the tree. Presently one by 
one the three visitors got up and, re- 
marking that it was time to be going, 
they took their departure. 

The old man could not escape nor 
avoid listening, and in the end had 
to say something. He said he didn’t 
know nothing about all them tramps 
and gipsies and other sorts of men 
who had sat by the tree; all he knowed 
was that the old thorn had been a 
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good thorn to him—first and last. He 
remembered once when he was a young 
man, not yet twenty, he went to do 
some work at a village five miles away, 
and being winter time he left early, 
about four o’clock, to walk home over 
the downs. He had just got married 
and had promised his wife to be home 
for tea at six o’clock. But a thick 
fog came up over the downs and soon 
as it got dark he lost himself. ‘Twas 
the darkest, thickest night he had ever 
been out in; and whenever he came 
against a bank or other obstruction he 
would get down on his hands and knees 
and feel it up and down to get its 
shape and find out what it was, for he 
knew all the marks on his native 
downs; ’twas all in vain—nothing could 
he recognize. In this way he wan- 
dered about for hours and was in de- 
spair of getting home that night when 
all at once there came a sense of re- 
lief, a feeling that it was all right, that 
something was guiding him. 

I remarked that I knew what that 
meant: he had lost his sense of direc- 
tion and had now all at once recovered 
it; such a thing had often happened; I 
once had such an experience myself. 

No, it was not that, he returned. 
He had not gone a dozen steps from 
the moment that sense of confidence 
came to him, before he ran into a tree, 
and feeling the trunk with his hands 
he recognized it as the old thorn and 
knew where he was. In a couple of 
minutes he was on the road, and in less 
than an hour, just about midnight, he 
was safe at home. 

No more could I get out of him, at 
all events on that occasion; nor did I 
ever succeed in extracting any further 
personal experience in spite of his havy- 
ing let out that the thorn had been a 
good thorn to him, first and last. I 
had however heard enough to satisfy 
me that I had at length discovered the 
real secret of the tree’s fascination. I 
recalled other trees which had simi- 
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larly affected me, and how, long years 
ago, when a good deal of my time was 
spent on horseback, whenever I found 
myself in a certain district I would go 
miles out of my way just to look at a 
solitary old tree growing in a lonely 
place, and to sit for an hour to refresh 
myself, body and soul, in its shade. I 
had indeed all along suspected the 
thorn of being one of this order of 
mysterious trees; and from other expe- 
riences I had met with, one some years 
ago in a village in this same county 
of Wilts, I had formed the opinion that 
in many persons the sense of a strange 
intelligence and possibly of power in 
such trees is not a mere transitory 
mental state but an enduring influence 
which profoundly affects their whole 
lives. 

Determined to find out something 
more, I went to other villagers, mostly 
women, who are more easily disarmed 
and made to believe that you too know 
and are of the same mind with them, 
being under the same mysterious power 
and spell. In this way, laying many 
a subtle snare, I succeeded in eliciting 
a good deal of information. It was 
however mostly of a kind which could 
not profitably be used in any inquiry 
into the subject; it simply went to 
show that the feeling existed and was 
strong in many of the villagers. Dur- 
ing this inquiry I picked up several 
anecdotes about a person who lived in 
Ingden close upon three generations 
ago, and was able to piece them to- 
gether so as to make a consistent nar- 
rative of his life. This was Johnnie 
Budd, a farm laborer, who came to his 
end in 1821, a year or so before my old 
friend Malachi was born. It is going 


very far back, but there were circum- 
stances in his life which made a deep 
impression on the mind of that little 
community and the story had lived on 
through all these years. 

Johnnie had fallen on hard times 
when in an exceptionally severe win- 
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ter season he with others had been 
thrown out of employment at the farm 
where he worked; then with a wife and 
three small children to keep he had in 
his desperation procured food for them 
one dark night in an adjacent field. 
But alas! one of the little ones playing 
in the road with some of her compan- 
ions, who were all very hungry, let it 
out that she wasn’t hungry, that for 
three days she had had as much nice 
meat as she wanted to eat! Play 
over, the hungry little ones flew home 
to tell their parents the wonderful 
news—why didn’t they have nice meat 
like Tilly Budd, instead of a piece of 
rye bread without even dripping on it, 
when they were so hungry? Much 
talk followed, and spread from cottage 
to cottage until it reached the con- 
stable’s ears, and he, already informed 
of the loss of a wether taken from its 
fold close by, went straight to Johnnie 
and charged him with the offence. 
Johnnie lost his head, and dropping on 
his knees confessed his guilt and 
begged his old friend Lampard to have 
mercy on him and to overlook it for the 
sake of his wife and children. 

It was his first offence, but when he 
was taken from the lock-up at the top 
of the village street to be conveyed to 
Salisbury, his friends and neighbors 
who had gathered at the spot to wit- 
ness his removal shook their heads and 
doubted that Ingden would ever see 
him again. The confession had made 
the case so simple a one that he had at 
once been committed to take his trial 
at the Salisbury Assizes, and as the 
time was near the constable had been 
ordered to convey the prisoner to the 
town himself. Accordingly he engaged 
old Joe Blaskett, called Daddy in the 
village, to take them in his pony cart. 
Daddy did not want the job, but was 
talked or bullied into it, and there he 
now sat in his cart, waiting in glum si- 
lence for his passengers; a bent old 
man of eighty, with a lean, gray, bitter 
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face, in his rusty cloak, his old rabbit- 
skin cap drawn down over his ears, his 
white disorderly beard scattered over 
his chest. The constable Lampard 
was a big, powerful man, with a great, 
round, good-natured face, but just now 
he had a strong sense of his responsibil- 
ity, and to make sure of not losing his 
prisoner he handcuffed him before 
bringing him out and helping him to 
take his seat on the bottom of the cart. 
Then he got up himself to his seat by 
the driver’s side; the last good-bye was 
spoken, the weeping wife being gently 
led away by her friends, and the cart 
rattled away down the street. Turn- 
ing into the Salisbury road it was soon 
out of sight over the near down, but 
half an hour later it emerged once 
more into sight beyond the great dip, 
and the villagers who had remained 
standing about at the same _ spot 
watched it crawling like a beetle up the 
long white road on the slope of the vast 
down beyond. 

Johnnie was now lying coiled up on 
his rug, his face hidden between his 
arms, abandoned to grief, sobbing 
aloud. Lampard, sitting athwart the 
seat so as to keep an eye on him, burst 
out at last: “Be a man, Johnnie, and 
stop your crying! "Tis making things 
no better by taking on like that. What 
do you say, Daddy?” 

“I say nought,” snapped the old man, 
and for a while they proceeded in si- 
lence except for those heartrending 
sobs. As they approached the old 
thorn tree, near the top of the long 
slope, Johnnie grew more and more agi- 
tated, his whole frame shaking with 
his sobbing. Again the constable re- 
buked him, telling him that "twas a 
shame for a man to go on like that. 
Then with an effort he restrained his 
sobs, and lifting a red, swollen, tear- 
stained face he stammered out: “Mas- 
ter Lampard, did I ever ask ’ee a fa- 
vor in my life?” 

“What be after now?” said the other 
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suspiciously. “Well, no, Johnnie, not 
as I remember.” 

“An’ do ’ee think I'll ever come back 
home again, Master Lampard?” 

“Maybe no, maybe yes; ’tis not for 
me to say.” 

“But ‘ee knows ’tis a hanging mat- 
ter?” 

“°Tis that for sure. But you be a 
young man with a wife and childer, 
and have never done no wrong before— 
not that I ever heard say. Maybe the 
judge’ll recommend you to mercy. 
What do you say, Daddy?” 

The old man only made some inartic- 
ulate sounds in his beard, without turn- 
ing his head. 

“But, Master Lampard, suppose I 
don’t swing, the’ll send I over the 
water dnd I'll never see the wife and 
children no more.” 

“Maybe so; I’m thinking that’s how 
*twill be.” 

“Then will ’ee do me a kindness? 
*Tis the only one I ever asked ’ee, and 
there'll be no chance to ask ’ee an- 
other.” 

“I can’t say, Johnnie, not till I know 
what ’tis you want.” 

“'Tis only this, Master Lampard. 
When we git to th’ old thorn let me 
out o’ the cart and let me stand under 
it one minnit and no more.” 

“Be you wanting to hang yourself 
before the trial then?’ said the con- 
stable, trying to make a joke of it. 

“I couldn’t do that,” said Johnnie, 
simply, “seeing my hands be fast and 
you’d be standing by.” 

“No, no, Johnnie, ’tis nought but just 
foolishness. What do you _ say, 
Daddy?” 

The old man turned round with a 
look of sudden rage in his gray face 
which startled Lampard: but he said 
nothing, he only opened and shut his 
mouth two or three times without a 
sound. 

Meanwhile the pony had been going 
slower and slower for the last thirty 
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or forty yards, and now, when they 
were abreast of the tree stood still. 

“What be stopping for?” cried Lam- 
pard. “Get on—get on, or we'll never 
get to Salisbury this day.” 

Then at length old Blaskett found a 
voice. 

“Does thee know what thee’s saying, 
Master Lampard, or be thee a stranger 
in this parish?” 

“What d’ye mean, Daddy? I be no 
stranger; I’ve a-known this parish and 
known ’ee these nine years.” 

“Thee asked why I stopped when 
’twas the pony stopped, knowing where 
we'd got to. But thee’s not born 
here or thee’d a-known what a hoss 
knows. An’ since ’ee asks what I says, 
I say this, ’twill not hurt ’ee to let John- 
nie Budd stand one minute by the 
tree.” 

Feeling insulted and puzzled the con- 
stable was about to assert his authority 
when he was arrested by Johnnie's cry, 
“Oh, Master Lampard, ‘tis my last 
hope!” and by the sight of the agony 
of suspense on his swollen face. After 
a short hesitation he swung himself 
out over the side of the cart, and let- 
ting down the tailboard laid rough 
hands on Johnnie and half helped, half 
dragged him out. 

They were quickly by the tree, where 
Johnnie stood silent with downcast 
eyes a few moments; then dropping 
upon his knees leant his face against 
the bark, his eyes closed, his lips mur- 
muring. 

“Time’s up!” cried Lampard pres- 
ently, and taking him by the collar 
pulled him to his feet; in a couple of 
minutes more they were in the cart and 
on their way. 

It was gray weather, very cold, with 
an east wind blowing, but for the rest 
of that dreary seventeen-miles journey 
Johnnie was very quiet and submissive 
and shed no more tears. 

What had been his motive in wish- 
ing to stand by the tree? What did 
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he expect when he said that it was his 
last hope? During the way up the long 
laborious slope, an incident of his early 
years in connection with the tree had 
been in his mind, and had wrought on 
him until it culminated in that pas- 
sionate outburst and his strange re- 
quest. It was when he was a boy not 
quite ten years old, that one afternoon 
in the summer-time he went with other 
children to look for wild raspberries on 
the summit of the great down. John- 
nie being the eldest was the leader of 
the little band. On the way back 
from the brambly place where the fruit 
grew, on approaching the thorn they 
spied a number of rooks sitting on it, 
and it came into Johnnie’s mind that it 
would be great fun to play at crows by 
sitting on the branches as near the top 
as they could get. Running on. with 
cries that sent the rooks cawing away, 
they began swarming up the trunks, 
but in the midst of their frolic, when 
they were all struggling for the best 
places on the branches, they were 
startled by a shout, and looking up to 
the top of the down saw a man on 
horseback coming towards them at a 
gallop, shaking a whip in anger as he 
rode. Instantly they began scrambling 
down, falling over each other in their 
haste, then, picking themselves up, set 
off down the slope as fast as they could 
run. Johnnie was foremost, while 
close behind him came Marty, who was 
nearly the same age and though a girl 
almost as swift-footed, but before going 
fifty yards she struck her foot against 
an ant-hill and was thrown violently, 
face down, on the turf. Johnnie 
turned at her cry and flew back to help 
her up, but the shock of the fall and 
her extreme terror had deprived her for 
the moment of all strength, and while 
he struggled to raise her the smaller 
children one by one overtook and 
passed them, and in another moment 
the man was off his horse, standing 
over them. “Do you want a good 
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thrashing?” he said, grasping Johnnie 
by the collar. 

“Oh, sir, please don’t hit me!” an- 
swered Johnnie; then looking up he 
was astonished to see that his captor 
was not the stern old farmer, the ten- 
ant of the down, he had taken him for, 
but a stranger and a strange-looking 
man, in a dark gray cloak with a red 
collar; he had a pointed beard and long 
black hair and dark eyes that were not 
evil yet frightened Johnnie when he 
caught them gazing down on him. 

“No, I’ll not thrash you,” said he, 
“because you stayed to help the little 
maiden, but I'll tell you something for 
your good about the tree you and your 
little mates have been climbing, bruis- 
ing the bark with your heels and break- 
ing off leaves and twigs. Do you 
know, boy, that if you hurt it, it will 
hurt you? It stands fast here with 
its roots in the ground and you—you 
ean go away from it, you think. ‘Tis 
not so; something will come out of it 
and follow you wherever you go and 
hurt and break you at last. But if you 
make it a friend and care for it it will 
eare for you and give you happiness 
and deliver you from evil.” 

Then touching Johnnie’s cheeks with 
his gloved hand he got on his horse 
and rode away, and no sooner was he 
gone than Marty started up, and hand 
in hand the two children set off at a 
run down the long slope. 

Johnnie’s playtime was nearly over 
then, for by-and-by he was taken as 
farmer’s boy at one of the village 
farms. When he was nineteen years 
old, one Sunday evening when stand- 
ing in the road with other young peo- 
ple of the village, youths and girls, it 
was powerfully borne on his mind that 
his old playmate Marty was not only 
the prettiest and best girl in the place 
but that she had something which set 
her apart and far far above all other 
women. For now, after having known 
her intimately from his first years he 
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had suddenly fallen in love with her, a 
feeling which caused him to shiver in a 
kind of ecstasy, yet made him misera- 
hle since it had purged his sight and 
made him see, too, how far apart they 
were and how hopeless his case. It 
was true that they had been comrades 
from childhood, fond of each other, but 
she had grown and developed until she 
hed become that most bright and lovely 
being, while he had remained the same 
slow-witted, awkward, almost inarticu- 
late Johnnie he had always been. 
This feeling preyed on his poor mind, 
and when he joined the evening gath- 
ering in the village street he noted bit- 
terly how contemptuously he was left 
out of the conversation by the others, 
how incapable he was of keeping pace 
with them in their laughing talk and 
banter. And, worst of all, how 
Marty was the leading spirit, bandying 
words and bestowing smiles and pleas- 
antries all round but never a word or 
a smile for him. He could not en- 
dure it, and so instead of smartening 
himself up after work and going for 
company to the village street, he would 
walk down the secluded lane near the 
farm to spend the hour before supper 
and bedtime sitting on a gate, brood- 
ing on his misery; and if by chance he 
met Marty in the village he would try 
to avoid her and was silent and uncom- 
fortable in her presence. 

After work, one hot summer evening, 
Johnnie was walking along the road 
near the farm in his working clothes, 
clay-colored boots, and old dusty hat, 
when who should he see but Marty 
coming towards him, looking very 
sweet and fresh in her light-colored 
print gown. He looked to this side and 
that for some friendly gap or opening 
in the hedge so as to take himself out 
of the road, but there was no way of 
escape at that spot and he had to pass 
her, and so casting down his eyes he 
walked on, wishing he could sink into 
the earth out of her sight. But she 
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would not allow him to pass; she put 
herself directly in his way and spoke. 

“What’s the matter with ’ee, John- 
nie, that ’ee don’t want to meet me and 
hardly say a word when I speak to 
"ee?” 

He could not find a word in reply: he 
stood still, his face crimson, his eyes 
on the ground. 

“Johnnie, dear, what is it?” she 
asked, coming closer and putting her 
hand on his arm. 

Then he looked up, and seeing the 
sweet compassion in her eyes he could 
no longer keep the secret of his pain 
from her. 

“Tis ’ee, Marty,” he said. “Thee'll 
never want I—there’s others ’ee’ll like 
better. ‘Tisn’t for I to say a word 
about that, I’m thinking, for I be—just 
nothing. An’—an’—I be going away 
from the village, Marty, and I’ll never 
come back no more.” 

“Oh, Johnnie, don’t ‘ee say it! 
Would ’ee go and break my heart? 


Don’t ‘ee know I’ve always loved 
‘ee since we were little mites to- 
gether?” 


And thus it came about that Johnnie, 
most miserable of men, was all at 
once made happy beyond his wildest 
dreams. And he proved himself 
worthy of her: from that time there 
was not a more diligent and sober 
young laborer in the village, nor one of 
a more cheerful disposition, nor more 
careful of his personal appearance 
when, the day’s work done, the young 
people had their hour of social inter- 
course and courting. Yet he was able 
to put by a portion of his weekly wages 
of six shillings to buy sticks so that 
when spring came round again he was 
able to marry and take Marty to live 
with him in his own cottage. 

One Sunday afternoon, shortly after 
this happy event, they went out for a 
walk on the high down. 

“Oh, Johnnie, ’tis a long time since 
we were here together, not since we 
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used to come and play and look for 
cowslips when we were little.” 

Johnnie laughed with pure joy and 
said they would just be children and 
play again, now they were alone and 
out of sight of the village; and when 
she smiled up at him he rejoiced to 
think that his union with this perfect 
girl was producing a happy effect on 
his poor brains, making him as bright 
and ready with a good reply as any 
one! And in their happiness they 
played at being children just as in the 
old days they had played at being 
grown-ups. Casting themselves down 
on the green, elastic, flower-sprinkled 
turf, they rolled one after the other 
down the smooth slopes of the terrace, 
the old “shepherd’s steps,” and by-and- 
by Johnnie, coming upon a patch of 
creeping thyme, rubbed his hands in 
the pale purple flowers, then rubbed 
her face to make it fragrant. 

“Oh, ‘tis sweet!” she cried. “Did 
"ee ever see sO many little flowers on 
the down?—’tis as if they came out 
just for us.” Then, indicating the tiny 
milkwort faintly sprinkling the turf all 
about them, “Oh, the little blue dar- 
lings! Did ’ee ever see such a dear 
blue!” 

“Oh, aye, a prettier blue nor that,” 
said Johnnie. “Tis just here, 
Marty,” and pressing her down he 
kissed her on the eyelids a dozen 
times. 

“You silly Johnnie!” 

“Be I silly, Marty? but I love the 
red too,” and with that he kissed her 
on the mouth. “And, Marty, I do love 
the red on the breasties too—won’t ’ee 
let me have just one kiss there?” 

And she, to please him, opened her 
dress a little way, but blushingly, 
though she was his wife and nobody 
was there to see, but it seemed strange 
to her out of doors with the sun over- 
head. Oh, ‘twas all delicious! Never 
was earth so heavenly sweet as on that 
wide green down, sprinkled with in- 
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numerable little flowers, under the 
wide blue sky and the all-illuminating 
sun that shone into their hearts! 

At length, rising to her knees and 
looking up the green slope, she cried 
out: “Oh, Johnnie, there’s the old 
thorn tree! Do ’ee remember when we 
played at crows on it and had such a 
fright? ‘Twas the last time we came 
here together. Come, let’s go to the 
old tree and see how it looks now.” 

Johnnie all at once became grave, 
and said No, he wouldn’t go to it for 
anything. She was curious and made 
him tell her the reason. He had never 
forgotten that day and the fear that 
came into his mind on account of the 
words the strange man had spoken. 
She didn’t know what the words were: 
she had been too frightened to listen, 
and so he had to tell her. 

“Then, ’tis a wishing-tree for sure,” 
Marty exclaimed. When he asked her 
what a wishing-tree was, she could 
only say that her old grandmother, now 
dead, had told her. ‘Tis a tree that 
knows us and can do us good and harm, 
but will do good only to some; but 
they must go to it and ask for its 
protection, and they must offer it some- 
thing as well as pray to it. It must 
be something bright—a little jewel or 
colored bead is best, and if you haven’t 
got such a thing, a bright-colored rib- 
bon, or strip of scarlet cloth or silk 
thread which you must tie to one of the 
twigs. 

“But we hurted the tree, Marty, and 
*twill do no good to we.” 

They were both grave now; then a 
hepeful thought came to her aid. 
They had not hurt the tree intention- 
ally: the tree knew that—it knew more 
than any human being. They might go 
and stand side by side under its 
branches and ask it to forgive them, 
and grant them all their desires. But 
they must not go empty-handed, they 
must have some bright thing with them 
when making their prayer. Then she 
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had a fresh inspiration. She would 
take a lock of her own bright hair and 
braid it with some of his, and tie 
it with a piece of scarlet thread. 

Johnnie was pleased with this idea, 
and they agreed to take another Sun- 
day afternoon walk and carry out their 
plan. 

The projected walk was never taken, 
for by-and-by Marty’s mother fell ill 
and Marty had to be with her, nursing 
her night and day, and months went 
by, and at length when her mother 
died she was not in a fit condition to 
go long walks and climb those long 
steep slopes. After the child was born 
it was harder than ever to leave the 
house, and Johnnie too had so much 
work at the farm that he had little in- 
clination to go out on Sundays. They 
ceased to speak of the tree, and their 
long-projected pilgrimage was imprac- 
ticable until they could see better days. 
But the wished time never came, for 
after the first child Marty was uever 
strong; then a second child came, then 
a third, and so five years went by of 
toil and suffering and love, and the 
tree, with all their hopes and fears and 
intentions regarding it, was less and 
less in their minds and was all but 
forgotten. Only Johnnie, when at 
long intervals his master sent him to 
Salisbury with the cart, remembered it 
all only too well when, coming to the 
top of the down, he saw the old thorn 
directly before him. Passing it he 
would turn his face away not to see it 
too closely, or perhaps to avoid being 
recognized by it. Then came the time 
of their extreme poverty, when there 
was no work at the farm and no one 
of their own people to help them tide 
over a season of scarcity, for the old 
people were dead or in the workhouse 
or so poor as to want help themselves. 
It was then that in his misery at the 
sight of his ailing anxious wife—the 
dear Marty of the beautiful. vanished 
days—and his three little hungry 
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children, he went out into the field 
one dark night to get them food. 

The whole sad history was in his 
mind as they slowly crawled up the 
hill, until it came to him that perhaps 
all their sufferings and this great dis- 
aster had been caused by the tree—by 
that something from the tree which 
had followed him, never resting in its 
mysterious enmity, until it broke him. 
Was it too late to repair that terrible 
mistake? A gleam of hope shone on 
his darkened mind, and he made his 
passionate appeal to the constable. He 
had no offering—his hands were pow- 
erless now; but at least he could stand 
by it and touch it with his body and 
face and pray for its forgiveness and 
for deliverance from the doom which 
threatened him. The constable had 
compassionately or from some secret 
motive granted his request, but alas! 
if in very truth the power he had come 
to believe in resided in the tree he was 
too late in seeking it. 

The trial was soon over; by pleading 
guilty Johnnie had made it a very sim- 
ple matter for the court. The main 
thing was to sentence him. By an un- 
happy chance the judge was in one of 
his occasional bad moods: he had been 
entertained too well by one of the lo- 
cal magnates on the previous evening 
and had sat late, drinking too much 
wine, with the result that he had a bad 
liver, with a mind to match it. He 
was only too ready to seize the first op- 
portunity that offered—and poor John- 
nie’s case was the first that morning— 
of exercising the awful power a barbar- 
ous law had put into his hands. When 
the prisoner’s defender declared that 
this was a case which called loudly for 
mercy the judge interrupted him to say 
that he was taking too much on him- 
self, that he was in fact instructing the 
judge in his duties, which was a piece 
of presumption on his part. The other 
was quick to make the humble apology 
and to bring his perfunctory address to 
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a conclusion. The judge, in addressing 
the prisoner, said he had been unable 
to discover any extenuating circum- 
stances in the case. The fact that he 
had a wife and family dependent on 
him only added to his turpitude, since 
it proved that no consideration could 
serve to deter him from a criminal act. 
Furthermore, in dealing with this case, 
he must take into account the preva- 
lence of this particular form of crime; 
he would venture to say that it had 
been encouraged by an extreme len- 
iency in many cases on the part of 
those whose sacred duty it was to ad- 
minister the law of the land. A 
sterner and healthier spirit was called 
for at the present juncture. The time 
had come to make an example, and a 
more suitable case than the one now 
before him could not have been found 
for such a purpose. He would ac- 
cordingly hold out no hope of a re 
prieve, but would counsel prisoner to 
make the best use of the short time re- 
maining to him. 

Johnnie standing in the dock ap- 
peared to the spectators to be in a 
half-dazed condition—as dull and spirit- 
less a clodhopper as they had ever be- 
held. The judge and barristers, in 
their wigs and robes and gowns, were 
unlike any human beings he had ever 
looked on. He might have been trans- 
ported to some other world, so strange 
did the whole scene appear to him. 
He only knew, or surmised, that all 
these important people were occupied 
in doing him to death, but the process, 
the meaning of their fine phrases, he 
could not follow. He looked at them, 
his glazed eyes travelling from face to 
face to be fixed finally on the judge in 
a vacant stare; but he scarcely saw 
them, he was all the time gazing on, 
and his mind occupied with, other 
forms and scenes invisible to the court. 
His village, his Marty, his dear little 
playmate of long ago, the sweet girl 
he had won, the wife and mother of 
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his children with her white terrified 
face, clinging to him and crying in 
anguish: “Oh, Johnnie, what will they 
do to ’ee!” And all the time, with it 
all, he saw the vast green slope of the 
down with the Salisbury road lying like 
a narrow white band across it, and 
close to it, near the summit, the soli- 
tary old tree. 

During the delivery of the sentence, 
and when he was led from the dock 
and conveyed back to the prison, that 
image or vision was still present. He 
sat staring at the wall of his cell as he 
had stared at the judge, the fatal tree 
still before him. Never before had he 
seen it in that vivid way in which it 
appeared to him now, standing alone 
on the vast green down, under the wide 
sky, its four separate boles leaning a 
little away from each other, like the 
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middle ribs of an open fan, holding up 
the wide, spread branches, the thin 
open foliage, the green leaves stained 
rusty brown and purple: and the ivy 
rising like a slender black serpent of 
immense length springing from the 
roots, winding upwards and in and out 
among the gray branches, binding them 
together, and resting its round dark 
cluster of massed leaves on the top- 
most boughs. That green disc was the 
ivy-serpent’s flat head and was the 
head of the whole tree, and there it 
had its eyes which gazed for ever over 
the wide downs, watching all living 
things, cattle and sheep and bird and 
men in their comings and goings; and 
although fast-rooted in the earth, fol- 
lowing them too in all their ways, even 
as it had followed him to break him at 


last. 
W. H. Hudson. 





LIFE IN LONDON: 


You have a certain complacency in 
entering it because it is one of the 
twenty monster restaurants of Lon- 
don. The name glitters in the public 
mind. “Where shall we dine?’ The 
name suggests itself by the immense 
force of its notoriety, it comes un- 
sought into the conversation like a 
thing alive. “All right! Meet you in 
the Lounge at 7.45.” You feel—what- 
ever your superficial airs—that you 
are in the whirl of correctness as you 
hurry (of course late) out of a taxi 
into the Lounge. There is something 
about the word “Lounge” ! 
Space and freedom in the Lounge and 
a foretaste of luxury; and it is in- 
habited by the haughty of the earth! 
You are not yet a prisoner, in the 
Lounge. Then an official, with the 
metallic insignia of authority, takes 
you apart. He is very deferential— 
but with the intimidating deference of 


THE RESTAURANT. 


a limited company that pays forty per 
cent. You can go upstairs—though 
he doubts if there is immediately a 
table—or you can go downstairs. 
(Strange, how in the West-End, when 
once you quit the street, you must 
always go up or down; the planet’s 
surface is forbidden to you; you lose 
touch with it; the ground-landlord has 
taken it and hidden it.) You go down- 
stairs; you are hypnotized into going 
downstairs; and you go down, and 
down, one of a procession, until a man 
entrenched in a recess furnished to 
look like a ready-made tailor’s, accepts 
half your clothing and adds it to his 
stock. He does not ask for it; he 
need not; you are hypnotized. Stripped, 
you go further down and down. 
You are now part of the tremendous 
organism; you have left behind not 
merely your clothing, but your voli- 
tion; your number is in your hand. 
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Suddenly, as you pass through a 
doorway great irregular vistas of a 
subterranean chamber discover them- 
selves to you limitless. You perceive 
that this wondrous restaurant ramifies 
under al] London and that a table on 
one verge is beneath St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and a table on the other verge 
beneath the Albert Memorial. All the 
tables—all the thousands of tabies— 
are occupied. An official comes to you, 
and, putting his mouth to your ear 
(for the din is terrific), tells you that 
he will have a table for you in three 
minutes. You wait, forlorn. It reminds 
you of waiting at the barber’s for a 
shave, except that the barber gives 
you an easy chair and a newspaper. 
Here you must stand; and you must 
gather your skirts about you and stand 
firm to resist the shock of blind wait- 
ers. Others are in your case; others 
have been waiting longer than you, 
and at every moment, more arrive. 
You wait. The diners see you wait- 
ing, and you wonder whether they are 
eating slowly on _ purpose. At 
length you are led away—far, far 
from the pit’s mouth into a remote 
working of the mine. You watch 
a man whisk away foul plates and 
glasses, and cover offence with a pure 
white cloth. You sit. You are saved! 
And human nature is such that you 
feel positively grateful to the limited 


company. 
You begin to wait again, having 
been deserted by your saviors. And 


then your wandering attention notices 
behind you, under all the other sounds 
a steady sound of sizzling. And there 
fat, greasy men, clothed and capped in 
white, are throwing small fragments 
of animal carcases on to a huge, red 
fire, and pulling them off in the nick 
of time, and flinging them on to plates 
which are continually being snatched 
away by flying hands. The grill, as 
advertised! And you wait, helpless, 


through a period so long that if a live 
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cow and a live sheep had been led into 
the restaurant to satisfy the British 
passion for realism in eating, there 
would have been time for both ani- 
mals to be murdered, dismembered, 
and fried before the gaze of a delight- 
ed audience. But fear not. The deity 
of the organism, though unseen, is 
watching over you. You have not 
been omitted from the divine plan. 
Presently a man approaches with a 
gigantic menu, upon which are printed 
the names of hundreds of marvellous 
dishes, and you can have any of them 
—and at most reasonable prices. Only 
you must choose at once. You must 
say instantly to the respectful but in- 
exorable official exactly what you will 
have. You are lost in the menu as in 
a labyrinth, as in a jungle at nightfall. 

Quick! For, as you have waited, 
so are others waiting! Out with 
it! You drop the menu. “Roast beef 
and Yorkshire pudding—Guinness.” 
The magic phrase releases you. In the 
tenth of a second the official has van- 
ished. A railway truck laden with the 
gifts of Cuba and Sumatra and the 
monks of the Chartreuse, sweeps ma- 
jestically by, blotting out the horizon; 
and lo! no sooner has it glided past 
than you see men hastening towards 
you with plates and bottles. With an 
astounding celerity the beef and the 
stout have arrived—out of the un- 
known and the unknowable, out of 
some secret place in the centre of the 
earth, where rows and rows of slices 
of beef and bottles of stout wait en- 
chanted for your word. 

All the thousands of tables scintil- 
late with linen and glass and silver, 
and steei and ivory, and are bright 
with flowers; ten thousand blossoms 
have been wrenched from their beds 
and marshalled here in captive regi- 
ments to brighten the beef and stout 
on which your existence depends. The 
carpet is a hot crimson bed of flowers. 
The whole of the ceiling is carved and 
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painted, and gilded; not a square inch 
of repose in the entire busy expanse 
of it; and from it thousands of blind- 
ing electric bulbs hang down like 
stalactites. The walls are covered 
with enormous mirrors, perversely 
studded with gold nails, and framed in 
gold sculpture. And these mirrors fling 
everything remorselessly back at you. 
So that the immensity and the glow of 
the restaurant are multiplied to in- 
finity. The band is fighting for its 
life. An agonized violinist, swaying 
and contorting in front of the band, 
squeezes the last drop of juice out of 
his fiddle. The “selection” is “Car- 
men.” But “Carmen” raised to the 
second power with every piano, forte, 
allegro, and adagio exaggerated to the 
last limit; “Carmen” composed by 
Souza and executed by super-Sicilians; 
a “Carmen” deafening and excruciat- 
ing! And amid all this light and 
sound, amid the music and the siz- 
zling, and the clatter of plates and 
glass, and the reverberation of the 
mirrors, and the whirring of the ven- 
tilators, and the sheen of gold, and the 
harsh glitter of white, and the dull 
hum of hundreds of strenuous conver- 
sations, .and the hoarse cries of the 
pale demons at the fire, and the haste, 
and the crowdedness, and the people 
waiting for your table—you eat. You 
practise the fine art of dining. 

In a paroxysm the music expires. 
The effect is as disconcerting as 
though the mills of God had stopped. 
Applause, hearty and prolonged, re- 
sounds in the bowels of the earth. ... 
You learn that the organism ex- 
ists because people really like it. 

This is a fearful and a romantic 
place. Those artists who do not tingle 
to the romance of it are dead and have 
forgotten to be buried. The romance 
of it rises grandiosely storey beyond 
storey. For you must know that 
while you are dining in the depths, the 
courtesans and their possessors are 
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dining in the skies. And the most ro- 
mantic and impressive thing about it 
all is the invisible secret thoughts, be- 
neath the specious bravery, of the un- 
countable multitude gathered together 
under the spell of the brains that in- 
vented the organism. Can you not 
look through the transparent faces of 
the young men with fine waistcoats 
and neglected boots, and of the young 
women with concocted hats and inse- 
cure gay blouses, and of the waiters 
whose memories are full of Swiss 
mountains and Italian lakes and Ger- 
man beer gardens, and of the violinist 
who was proclaimed a Kubelik at the 
Conservatoire and who now is care- 
lessly pronounced “jolly good” by eat- 
ers of beefsteaks? Can you not look 
through and see the wonderful secret 
preoccupations? If so, you can also 
pierce walls and floors, and see clearly 
into the souls of the cooks and the 
sub-cooks, and of the cellar-men, and 
the commissionaires in the rain, and 
the washers-up. They are all there, 
including the human beings with loves 
and ambitions who never do anything 
for ever and ever but wash up. These 
are wistful, but they are not more 
wistful than the seraphim and cheru- 
bim of the upper floors. The place is 
grandiose and imposing; it has the 
dazzle of extreme success; but when 
you have stared it down it is wistful 
enough to make you cry. 

Accidentally your eye rests on the 
gorgeous frieze in front of you, and 
after a few moments, among the com- 
plex scrollwork and interlaced Cupids, 
you discern a monogram, not large, not 
glaring, not leaping out at you, but 
concealed in fact rather modestly! You 
decipher the monogram. It contains 
the initials of the limited company 
paying forty per cent., and also of the 
very men whose brains invented the 
organism. They are men. They may 
be great men; they probably are; but 
they are men. 

Arnold Bennett. 
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USES OF THE FESTIVAL OF EMPIRE. 


Thomas, I own it is a moving sight; 
I understand your dazing sense of stupor 
When you observe me in a newish light 
Posturing as a Crystal Palace super. 


To one who knows my unassuming ways 
Nothing beneath the sun could well be droller 
Than my appearance in a festal maze, 
An ancient British warrior in a bowler. 


Never before to-day have I been seen 
Immersed in purely histrionic wassails, 

Where ’neath Londinium’s towers the tortured green 
Thrills to the megaphone of Mr. Lascelles. 


Yet ’tis the Empire calls, and I must do 
Whate’er she asks me for the Great Idea; 

Must paint myself with woad till all is blue, 
And prance to battle under Boadicea. 





And there is Mabel. I am greatly cheered 
To see her from a local shrine emerge in 

A picture headpiece, having volunteered 
To come and figure as a Roman virgin. 


She serves Diana’s altar, I remark; 

And, suiting that vocation so ascetic, you'll 
Notice her costume, fragrant of the Park, 

And, pendant at her knee, a monstrous reticule. 


Thomas, if these rehearsals lend a flame 
To mould the links that Love so swiftly forges 
In those conditions, frank and free of shame, 
Which are the atmosphere of Thespian orgies, 


Then, when the Pageant, at its final fling, 
Has left us warriors lying dead by sections, 

“Butchered to make” et cet., I'll do a thing 
Uncontemplated by the stage directions: 


I shall break in upon her virgin rites, 
Where smoke ascends before the plaster idol, 
And, having veiled my prehistoric tights, 
Carry her off to make a British bridal! 
Punch. Owen Seaman. 
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ON PUBLIC MONUMENTS. 


The Americans constantly gibe at 
the English for having no sense of 
humor. That this charge should be 
persistently brought against the coun- 
trymen of Sterne, Fielding, and Dick- 
ens, to say nothing of Shakespeare, 
seems on first thought to be manifest- 
ly unjust. Yet a little reflection will, 
perhaps, enable us to grasp why the 
American (who himself only sees three 
jokes) has formed this opinion of us. 
There can be no sense of humor with- 
out a quick and vivid sense of incon- 
gruity. For over four hundred years 
the “eccentric Englishman” has been 
a by-word on the Continent. Ben 
Jonson caricatured the “mad English- 
man,” and “der verriickter Engliinder”’ 
is an expression which you will still 
commonly hear in Germany. The 
elderly men who go about in London 
(as I have seen them) in frock coats, 
white waistcoats, white spats, patent 
leather boots, and no hats, are simply 
maintaining a century-old tradition. 
They lack the sense of incongruity 
and with it, of course, the sense of 
humor. 

Now good taste is also in a large 
measure governed by a sense of the in- 
congruous. This is the reason why so 
few of the public monuments in Lon- 
don are worthy to have been set up in 
the world’s greatest capital. A more 
acute sense of the incongruous, a 
keener sense of humor, better taste, 
would have prevented the erection of 
such pitiful scarecrows. There is Dr. 
Johnson, for instance, the physica] as 
well as intellectual giant, but behold 
him now, on a pedestal, in his favorite 
Fleet Street, a round-shouldered, 
bandy-legged pigmy. Sir Henry Irv- 
ing was a popular actor, but behind 
the National Gallery, and thanks to the 
genial talent of Sir Thomas Brock, he 
stands forth in cap and gown with the 


pedantry of a professor, and the majes- 
ty of a world-shaking statesman. The 
sculptor (without meaning it: indeed 
could he have meant anything?) has 
thus enabled Irving to play in bronze 
three réles at once upon the stage of 
immortality, all equally badly, and so 
to beat the record of the Great Lafay- 
ette. Even the Americans who pass 
by do not smile. The situation does not 
come within the narrow scope of their 
humor. To take a more important ex- 
ample: the Albert Memorial in Hyde 
Park, the first of the sky-scraping 
monuments, of incongruous hugeness, 
and cumbersome by its position. It 
was so much abused at the time of its 
erection, chiefly on account of its 
gaudiness, that to criticize its artistic 
qualities now would be a work of 
supererogation. Gaudy it undoubtedly 
is, though not more gaudy than good 
Gothic has a right to be. One must not 
forget that the western facade of 
Chartres Cathedral was completely 
painted and gilded. No doubt Sir Gil- 
bert Scott was aware of that, for he 
was a learned man. Like his illustri- 
ous congener, the late Viollet le Duc, 
he knew enough about Gothic archi- 
tecture ruthlessly to restore and ruin 
quite two-thirds of the cathedrals of 
his native country. But what is the 


Albert Memorial doing in a_ public 
park? Its situation alone is incongru- 


ous. It converts what should be one of 
the lungs of London, one of the recrea- 
tion grounds of the metropolis, into a 
sort of God’s-acre, a solemn garden sur- 
rounding the melancholy monument of 
Royal and Imperial grief for a de- 
ceased consort. It is the Taj-Mahal of 
Knightsbridge. Then, again, look at 
its incongruous proportions. I yield to 
no one in my admiration for the dis- 
tinguished prince whose useful career 
it commemorates, but were we to roll 
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Shakespeare, Wellington, Browning, 
and the Seven Champions of Christ- 
endom all into one, with, say, Moses 
thrown in, just to give the right mod- 
ern leaven to the second batch, the col- 
lective effigy thus obtained, in which 
surely the purest glories of England 
would be represented, would hardly 
merit that orgy of gold-leaf, that al- 
most idolatrous wealth of Gothic ec- 
clesiastical symbol. As far as possi- 
ble a monument should not be permit- 
ted brazenly to falsify history. Yet 
there sits Albert the Good—literally 
as good as gold, for he is en doublé 
fixe, as the Parisians say (who invent- 
ed the process)—and his eternal pose is 
a sort of Galtonesque résumé of all 
the attitudes of Buddha. His statue is 
several times larger than life, remind- 
ing one in its excessive disproportion 
with the importance of the subject, of 
that preposterous Palais de Justice in 
Brussels which (as everybody knows) 
is several times bigger than Belgium. 
The Gothic canopy which covers the 
august and golden head rises through 
dizzy heights to a cross-topped spire, 
one of those “spires whose silent fin- 
gers point to heaven.” 

Far be it from me to take a cur- 
mudgeonly view of public monuments; 
but it is essential that good taste 
should be respected. When it is vio- 
lated, and when the public interest, 
from the esthetic standpoint, is inter- 
fered with, a protest should be raised 
however unpopular it may prove to be. 
I have dwelt at some length on the Al- 
bert Memorial, for it represents, so to 
speak, the thin end of the wedge (the 
simile is a little strained) of the mod- 
ern tendency, which I cannot look up- 
on otherwise than as highly deplorable, 
to fill wp our public parks with huge 
masses of stone and building material, 
and incidentally to divert them from 
their natural purpose. So far the Eng- 


lish have not been by any means the 
worst offenders 


in this respect. In 
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Paris the Luxembourg Garden has be- 
come a necropolis, and the same fate 
is hanging over the Tuileries Garden. 
There is a certain Avenue of Kings in 
the Thiergarten at Berlin which for 
desperate ugliness would take a deal 
of beating. But the Albert Memorial 
was the first link in what is now a 
chain, for the second link has just 
been riveted, and this chain bids fair 
unless the danger is promptly pointed 
out, and recognized, to engirdle and 
strangle out of existence all the public 
parks of London. That second link is 
the Queen Victoria Memorial (I am 
sorry; but so it is). Let it be thorough- 
ly understood that the objections 
which I am about to raise to that 
monument are purely of the esthetic 
order. That Queen Victoria was the 
greatest monarch that has. reigned 
over England since Elizabeth, that her 
loss was irreparable, and is especially 
keenly felt at the present moment, 
are self-evident propositions. One may 
look in vain for Elizabeth’s monument 
in any prominent place, but that is no 
reason why those who were her loy- 
ing and grateful subjects should not 
raise to the memory of Queen Victoria 
a fitting stone to be the altar of their 
affectionate worship. It is to the huge, 
the monstrously huge pile of marble 
which faces Buckingham Palace that 
exception is here taken, on account of 
its site in the first place, and secondly 
on «esthetic grounds. It alters, and to 
a great degree ruins, the aspect of St. 
James’ Park. That must be obvious 
to every impartial mind. Birdcage 
Walk has been converted into a sort of 
meaningless Champs Elysées, and its 
many tender mysteries have been 
swept away. The most. capriciously 
disposed of all the London thorough- 
fares, it has entirely lost its original 
and exquisite cachet. (The very bird- 
cages have gone!) The architectural 
efforts which have been made at the 
Charing Cross end to convert this now 
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dust-swept drive (a Walk no longer!) 
into an imitation of the beautiful pros- 
pect with its incomparable vistas that 
in Paris extends from the Porte d’hon- 
neur of the whilom Tuileries across 
the Place de la Concorde to the Arc de 
Triomphe are destined to fail, inas- 
much as Birdcage Walk can never 
(thank goodness!) be got into line with 
Trafalgar Square, without tearing 
down some of the most valuable house 
property in London. As it stands, the 
Memorial has no commanding aspect if 
viewed from a distance. Seen from 
the furthes end of the Walk, it is 
merely a white splash on the face of 
Buckingham Palace, and destroys the 
uninteresting but by no means inhar- 
monious lines of that Royal building. 
There is a certain charm about the 
much decried Buckingham Palace, 
a haunting suggestiveness of color, a 
mid-Victorian patine, that indescrib- 
able gift of Time, the priceless rien 
which makes the ugliest object 
precious; thus naturally the idea has 
been seriously and publicly mooted by 
admirers of the Memorial to white- 
wash the Palace, so that Palace and 
Memoria] may be of the same color. 
As far as I know, and up till yester- 
day, this abominable act of Vandalism 
has not yet been perpetrated, but there 
is no guarantee that it may not be put 
into effect sooner or later. Quite as 
great a piece of Vandalism is the con- 
struction of the broad road across the 
Green Park to Piccadilly, intended to 
give a perspective to the Memorial, but 
in reality it has merely deprived the 
park of its rural and secluded note 
which was its chief charm, has driven 
the day-dreamers and the browsing 
sheep from their favorite haunts, and 
has made two favorite bas cdtés, or 
side lawns, of what was once a rolling 
meadow. 

All this, or at least some of it, might 
be forgiven unto the Memorial had it 
any real pretensions to artistic merit. 
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But that surely no one can seriously 
claim. Sir Thomas Brock may be a 
skilful stone-cutter, but a sculptor who 
presents himself to the public as an 
artist, a composer of frozen music, a 
creator in marble, should at least have 
a sense of balance. With the laudable 
intention of giving commanding pro- 
portions to his figure of the Queen, he 
has wrought it to the scale of a figure 
eighteen and a half feet tall. But the 
figures on a smaller scale which sur- 
round it, those of Justice, Truth, etc., 
are to all intents and purposes on the 
same plane. The result is that they 
are made to look disproportionately 
small by comparison with the Royal 
statue, and themselves tend to make 
the Queen’s figure disproportionately 
big, a different thing of course from 
commanding. The incongruous effect 
is further added to by the figure of 
Victory on the summit of the monu- 
ment being on another scale though 
in the same focus as the other figures. 
Thus we get three different scales all 
clashing with and destroying one an- 
other. The figure of Victory is, by the 
way, as ugly as her sister on the 
Siegesiiule in Berlin, which is saying 
a good deal. At the risk of appearing 
ungracious, I must further add that 
she is standing upon the Globe as if 
she were performing a circus trick, 
and that her back view is unbalanced 
and scraggy. In honor of the Navy 
only nautical devices and emblems 
have been furnished by the sculptor 
to explain his Victory, but surely it 
will not be thought invidious to re- 
mind Sir Thomas Brock that, splendid 
as our Navy is, it was the Army that 
won most of the great victories which 
lent glory to Queen Victoria’s reign. 
Anomalies and _ incongruities — one 
could multiply examples, for they 
make up the dominant note of the Me- 
morial and its surroundings. Had 
good taste and a sense of humor, those 
fairy godmothers, been invited to the 
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ugliness and incongruity would have 
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been cast over it: this sad tale need 


not have been told. 
Rowland Strong. 





THE CONDEMNATION OF THE STANDARD OIL TRUST. 


It is difficult to form any precise 
opinion as to the meaning and prob- 
able results of the condemnation of the 
Standard Oil Trust by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. This de- 
cision has been hailed in America as 
a victory of the Government against 
the Trusts. The people have con- 
quered the monopolists—so it is said. 
On the other hand, it is noticeable that 
the quotations of the Standard Oil 
Trust have risen, and so also have the 
quotations of many other important 
Trusts. Evidently, therefore, the 
financiers do not take quite the same 
view of the effect of the judgment as 
is taken by the newspapers and the 
politicians. This is partly due to the 
terms of the judgment itself. The 
text of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
of 1890 provided that all combinations 
in restraint of trade were illegal, but 
in many Courts this provision has been 
construed as implying that the meth- 
ods of the combination or Trust must 
be unreasonable in character, and the 
Supreme Court has now upheld this 
general contention, while at the same 
time specifically condemning the 
Standard Oil Trust. From this it seems 
to follow that the Standard Oil Trust, 
though now condemned as unreason- 
ably acting in restraint of trade, can 
cease to come under the ban of the law 
by modifications of its procedure or 
organization, which conceivably may 


neither affect its profits nor the prices 
it charges to its customers. 

If this is all the judgment means, 
something much more drastic will be 
needed to destroy the Trusts, but it is 
fairly certain that public opinion in 


the United States, having been so 
greatly irritated by the predatory 
methods of the principal Trusts, will 
not allow the matter to rest at the 
doubtful point now reached. If it is 
found that in substance the Trusts 
stil! continue much as they were be- 
fore, new legislation will be demanded, 
and fresh efforts will be made to es- 
cape from the real tyranny which 
these organizations impose upon the 
masses of the American people. In 
saying this we do not for a moment 
wish to condemn the Trusts merely be- 
cause they have created large amalga- 
mations of capital. There is much to 
be said for big businesses as contrast- 
ed with little businesses. The latter 
are, from some points of view, more 
valuable on the human side, because 
they mean a number of independent 
units, whereas the big business means 
a number of dependent wage-earners. 
It certainly would be a bad thing for 
the future of a country if all except a 
minute fraction of its population con- 
sisted of wage-earners, and if there 
were no room for small independent 
capitalists. 

The mere creation of big concerns 
does not, however, by itself necessarily 
involve this result. In London we can 
see under our Own eyes the growth 
of various huge retail trading stores, 
and side by side with this growth the 
continued multiplication of small 
shops. To some extent the same phe- 
nomenon is visible in the United 
States. The well-known American 
economist, the late Mr. Edward At- 
kinson, used to be fond of asserting 
that the number of small businesses in 
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the United States was increasing rap- 
idly in spite of the Trusts. At any 
rate, mere bigness is not an evil pro- 
vided the big concern does not attempt 
to employ unjust methods of carrying 
on its business. The real evil of the 
American Trust system is that the 
Trusts, or many of them, adopt busi- 
ness methods which the vast majority 
of people regard as essentially unfair. 
“The history of the Standard Oil 
Trust is a case in point. It had its 
origin more than forty years ago in an 
arrangement between a few company 
promoters and various railway com- 
panies. The company promoters ac- 
quired a controlling interest in certain 
oil wells and refineries, and, by meth- 
ods which have never been disclosed, 
persuaded the railway companies to 
charge higher rates to their competi- 
tors than to themselves. Not only so, 
but the companies actually agreed that 
the excess rates which were charged 
upon the firms outside this combina- 
tion were to be handed over to the 
combination. In other words, the in- 
cipient Standard Oi] Trust grew rich 
by levying a railway toll upon its com- 
petitors. In 1881 an official of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad testified before 
the New York Legislative Committee 
that in eighteen months the Standard 
Oil Combination had received rebates 
from the railroads to the amount of 
$10,000,000. This proceeding alone is 
so palpably unfair that it is sufficient 
to condemn American Trust methods. 
Necessarily, however, the evil did not 
end with the toll thus levied. The 
competing concerns quickly found that 
it was quite impossible for them to 
carry on business in face of such a 
railway preference. They also found 
that no one was willing to buy their 
undertakings except the Standard Oil 
Trust, and consequently had to sell to 
the Trust on such terms as the Trust 
chose to impose. By this method the 
Trust obtained control of the principal 
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sources of supply. It also, since it was 
making enormous profits, easily ob- 
tained command of unlimited capital. 
It was thus able to develop the busi- 
ness—in particular by laying down 
pipe lines, and generally by improving 
methods of manufacture. The de- 
fenders of the Trust are fond of point- 
ing to these improvements as a proof 
of the beneficial work that the Trust has 
accomplished. There is not the slight- 
est evidence, however, that the same 
advance would not have been secured 
by ordinary methods of carrying on 
business. Invention is not slow in the 
United States, and most of the im- 
provements introduced into the oil in- 
dustry are the results of American in- 
ventiveness and not of Trust methods. 

The whole purpose of the Standard 
Oil Trust, as of other Trusts in the 
United States, has been to acquire a 
monopoly, and it is this purpose which 
distinguishes a Trust from an ordinary 
big manufacturing concern.’ Why 
the Trust system as thus defined 
should have taken so much stronger 
root in the United States than in the 
United Kingdom is one of the most 
interesting of modern problems. The 
tariff undoubtedly accounts for part of 
the difference. It is clearly much 
more difficult to establish a Trust in a 
country subject to foreign competition 
than in a country from which foreign 
competition is excluded by means of a 
tariff. This consideration, however, 
does not apply to the Standard Oil 
Trust. That Trust depends upon the 
monopolization of the natural sources 
of supply, and is in no way shielded 
from external competition, for at the 
present time petroleum, both crude and 
refined, enters the United States free 
of duty. When, however, we note the 
part played by the railways in build- 
ing up the monopoly of the Standard 
Oil Trust, it becomes clear that an- 
other factor in England’s favor is the 
relative smallness of her area and the 
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length of her coast line. Railways in 
the United Kingdom cannot dominate 
the commercial life of the country as 
they can in the United States, for the 
simple reason that at most important 
industrial centers sea carriage has a 
controlling influence over the rates 
that can be charged for rail carriage. 
These two factors—the absence of tar- 
iffs and the presence of sea carriage— 
make it difficult for any body of capi- 
talists, however enterprising and how- 
ever unscrupulous, to establish Trusts 
in the United Kingdom on the Ameri- 
can model. There is a further factor 
on which we insist with a little more 
hesitation, but to which we attach 
very great importance. This is the per- 
sonal or moral factor. Broadly speak- 
ing, the Englishman in his business 
relations never forgets the good old 
English maxim of “Live and let live,” 
and rarely drives a bargain to the ex- 
treme point which an American re- 
gards as justifiable. If one talks to an 
ordinary English business man, wheth- 
The Spectator. 
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er engaged in commerce or in manu- 
facturing or in agriculture, one finds 
that he is instinctively actuated by the 
feeling that a bargain, to be a good 
bargain, must be profitable to both 
sides. The Americans, unless their 
view of life is altogether misconstrued 
by those who have dealings with them, 
act on the strict interpretation of the 
hard legal doctrine, caveat emptor. In 
making this contrast we do not wish 
to impute any general sin to the 
American people, or any excess of vir- 
tue to our own countrymen. We mere- 
ly wish to point out that there is a 
broad difference of outlook upon com- 
mercial transactions, and this differ- 
ence is of a character to make public 
feeling in England instinctively re- 
volt against anything in the nature of 
Trusts. In the long run this is prob- 
ably our best safeguard against the 
American Trust system, and we may 
add it is also our best safeguard 
against the American tariff system. 





RUSSIA AND ANGLO-SAXONDOM. 


“Russia and Anglo-Saxondom”—the 
two together embrace about half the 
habitable surface of the globe! 
Measured in space it is the larger half: 
measured in importance one is tempted 
to say it represents more than three- 
quarters of the interests of this 
planet. What an overwhelming power 
for good such a combination represents 
when bound together—as it bids fair 
to be in the not distant future—by ties 
of mutual understanding and friend- 
ship, ties more durable than the signed 
and sealed instruments of diplomacy. 

It is to diplomacy however that we 
owe the beginning of these ties. for un- 
happily there is hardly a country on 
the globe of which the outer world has 
remained so ignorant as of Russia. For 


a century the parent stock of the An- 
glo-Saxon race regarded Russia as the 
bugbear of the North, the foe to all for 
which that race stands in history. Lit- 
tle by little it came to be felt, as the 
world filled up and distance was anni- 
hilated, that among States as among in- 
dividuals the great must stand to- 
gether to maintain their greatness 
against the floodtide of smaller ambi- 
tions. The principle was formulated, in 
diplomatic language, as “making friends 
with the neighbors of your neighbors” 
—that is, instead of being on any 
warmer than merely correct and inof- 
fensive bowing terms with “next door,” 
whose contiguity provides many oppor- 
tunities of petty annoyances, you make 
friends of “next door but one,” who 
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will pretty certainly join you in putting 
pressure on “next door” to restrain 
those little exhibitions, known as “pin- 
pricks” in diplomacy, which correspond 
to the crowing cocks, howling dogs and 
excessive and untimely playing of 
musical instruments on the other side 
of the domestic party wall. Russia, in 
the days of the autocracy, initiated this 
now universal policy by entering into 
an alliance with Republican France. 
To-day the world is girdled by a cbain 
of understandings between those who 
live, geographically or historically, 
“next door but one,” and so the peace 
of the world is preserved. 

In all these combinations Russia is 
to-day the pivot as she was a century 
ago when the field of action was almost 
entirely confined to Europe, as now it 
is world-wide. Only those who are be- 
hind the scenes know how much of the 
coming history of our century is day 
by day passing through St. Petersburg 
in the preliminary forms which develop 
later into inexorable fact. We fore- 


\see the day fast approaching when the 


capital of Russia will be familiarly 
named, side by side with London and 
New York, as one of those few centres 
of gravity on which the minor worlds 
of finance, industry, commerce, art and 
culture, arms and diplomacy, etc., rest 
in making up the life of our planet. 
For the centre of gravity of the world 
of men is undoubtedly undergoing visi- 
ble change before the eyes of the pres- 
ent generation, and Russia, that 


Link to weld 
The West half-told and immemorial 
East, 


now quickening into new life in every 
part of her enormous bulk, must be 
taken first and foremost into account in 
all the possible struggles of the future. 

History has recorded the part that 
Russia played in the settlement of Eu- 
rope a century ago. It needs no 


demonstration that she will play a no 
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less important part again if the peace 
of Europe be again disturbed by the 
overweening ambitions of a new Na- 
poleon or the irrepressible needs of na- 
tional expansion, and the growing im- 
portance of small States. Right across 
the world it is Russia again that will 
be called upon to hold the balance, if 
she take no active part, in the coming 
struggle for the mastery of the Pacific. 
Should the much-talked of “awakening 
of China,” with its teeming millions, 
again in history threaten the white 
man’s world, Russia again must bear 
the brunt of that problematical inva- 
sion and save Christendom in the twen- 
tieth as she saved it in the fourteenth 
century from the onset of Islam. 
Should India again, under whatever 
impulses from within or from without, 
attempt to overthrow the British Raj, 
as the enemies of Greater Britain so 
confidently predict, the attitude of Rus- 
sia will become of supreme importance. 
Of Russia’s part in the Middle and the 
Near East problems no man alive is 
ignorant to-day. There are other prob- 
lems on the West and on the North- 
West that might be noted also. Ina 
word, the world-policy of the twen- 
tieth century is pivoted on Russia, and 
for her part in the great game Rus- 
sia is preparing with the slow persist- 
ence and steady forward pressure of 
the giant, conscious of possessing un- 
touched resources of as yet incalcula- 
ble strength and cautious as a giant in 
the use of them. 

Russia made ber choice at that crit- 
ical time when England was deeply in- 
volved in the South African War. She 
was invited to draw the sword and take 
what the sword could offer. Russia re- 
fused, and not only kept up her own 
weapon, but forced less scrupulous 
swords to lie helpless in sheath. The 
policy was one that had been prac- 
tised by the Emperor Alexander III, 
the “Peace-Keeper of the World,” and 
was put forth boldly in the face of the 
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world by his august successor on the 
Russian Throne, Nicholas II, the apos- 
tle of arbitration at the Hague, and 
the reformer to-day of All the Russias. 
For the success of those reforms Rus- 
sia must have peace for at least a dec- 
ade to come—a guarantee for Russia’s 
sincere devotion to the interests of 
peace to such as doubt the efficacy of 
the Hague Conference, initiated by his 
present Majesty of Russia, to settle 
those matters which were formerly put 
to the last arbitrament of the sword. 

It is thus perfectly natural that Rus- 
sia should find herself to-day strongly 
drawn towards the Anglo-Saxon world. 
On the one hand, Russia’s interests no- 
where clash inevitably with those of 
any English-speaking country. On the 
other hand, no race that has ever done 
any of the fighting of the world is bet- 
ter known than the Anglo-Saxon race 
for its unwillingness to resort to the 
sword if peace can be kept with honor. 
On both grounds Russia is openly at 
one with the Anglo-Saxon world. And 
on this foundation no small part of the 
history of the twentieth century will 
be, and is being, built. But if Russia 
is firmly minded to keep the sword 
snugly in sheath, she is no less deter- 
mined that it shall be a weapon sharp 
and deadly for immediate use. Of all 
the reforms that are in progress none 
has received so much attention as that 
of the principal weapon of the Russian 
Empire, the Army: no reform has so 
readily met the approval of the legis- 
lative Chambers who represent the 
Russian people as the reorganization of 
the land-forces. A member of the 
Duma it was who gave utterance to 
the following pregnant declaration: “If 
Russia has to draw the sword again, it 
will be with the body-weight of the 
whole nation behind each blow!” It is 
thus that the Anglo-Saxon world con- 
ducts its wars: but the world has still 
to learn what account Russia will give 
of herself in fight with the nation urg- 





ing on the army. But that reorganized 
army is frankly intended for defence. 
As a Russian Minister recently put the 
point in the Duma, “no wise man be- 
gins to till his ground until he has se- 
cured his fence all round it.” Russia 
has raised up her fence almost to its 
full height. She has simultaneously 
been carrying on the tilling of her ter- 
ritory. 

Of all the reforms in progress it will 
suffice to deal with one, the reform 
which is turning 116,000,000 persons 
dependent upon the land into freehold 
individual proprietors. Alexander II in 
1861 staggered the world by emancipat- 
ing sixty million serfs. This was a 
freeing of the slaves from personal 
bondage, but for another half-century 
they continued bondsmen to the State, 
crushed under the burden of taxation 
to pay the costs of that stupendous re- 
form. Nicholas II declared the debt 
to the State paid in full and commis- 
sioned his Ministers te devise a means 
to make out of the bondsmen to the 
State free citizens of that State. For 
half a century the emancipated peas- 
antry lived under a communal system, 
convenient to the State (since every 
man was liable for all his neighbors in 
the commune), but destructive of all 
human development. In our day Nich- 
olas II has decreed, and his legislative 
Chambers have approved, the comple- 
tion of that reform of half a century 
ago. The Russian mujik then became 
a man: he is now becoming a citizen of 
Russia, with a chance to rise from the 
furrow to the forum, where already a 
goodly number of his fellows sit in 
council on the affairs of the nation. 
What the Great French Revolution ef 
fected for France and all Burope out- 
side Russia—namely, the recognition 
of the principle that each man had the 
right to occupy in the State such posi- 
tion as his personal abilities entitled 
him to aspire to, and his perseverance 
enabled him to attain, that principle 
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has been established for his people 
by the decree of the great reforming 
Emperor Nicholas II. M. Stolypin, 
upon whom is laid the task of carry- 
ing through this agrarian settlement, 
estimates that it will be completed in 
another decade. It is proceeding at a 
pace which has been accelerating for 
several years past, and will continue to 
accelerate with the growing recognition 
of all that it means for Russia to have 
her vast cornfields tilled by the loving 
labor of the personal proprietor in 
place of the half-hearted scratching of 
the soil by hopeless men who could 
never, labor as they might, rid them- 
selves of the deadening load of respon- 
sibility for the labors or the sloth of all 
their neighbors. Side by side with, 
and a necessary part of this reform, 
is the vast scheme for colonizing the 
trackless expanses of virgin soil in Si- 
beria right away to the borders of 
China. Thither millions of the over- 
crowded agricultural population of the 
central provinces of European Russia 
are being transferred by State aid, and 
a new Empire is in process of being 
created for the Russian Crown. The 
The Outlook. 
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work is that of the pioneer, and once 
more is Russia brought closer to the 
leading pioneer race of the world, the 
Anglo-Saxon, by a necessary contem- 
plation of his methods which have won 
success in every part of the globe. 

Russia, which owns one-sixth of 
the land surface of the globe, has en- 
tered on the intensive policy of im- 
proving what she holds. Here again 
she must naturally side with Anglo- 
Saxondom, which has also secured no 
small portion of the world for its til- 
lage. The available territory of this 
planet has been all staked out. The 
struggles of the future must be to pre- 
vent or punish attempts to “jump the 
claims” of those who have. It is this 
knowledge that brings together the 
great ones of the wurld to keep by mu- 
tual support what their fathers have 
handed down to them. The highest 
interests of Russia are identical with 
those of Anglo-Saxondom: in other re- 
spects the two greatest Powers upon 
earth are complements of one another; 
nowhere do vital interests of Anglo- 
Saxondom clash with vital interests of 
Russia. 





THACKERAY 


If we except Du Maurier (who was, 
after all, an artist writing round his 
pictures), Thackeray is our notable ex- 
ample of the writer illustrating his 
own works; and he shows us very 
clearly both the occasional value and 
the serious defects of illustrations to 
imaginative writing. His drawings, 
indeed, would stand even higher than 
they do could they be considered apart 
from their texts. It is to Thackeray 
rather than to the professional carica- 
turists of his time that one turns to 
find the humor of the types and fash- 
ions of the Early Victorians. 
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AS ARTIST. 


The first and most evident quality in 
his drawings is the independence of 
their humor, the second is a tender, 
indeed poetic, quality to be found even 
in the broadest of his caricatures. For 
Thackeray never falls into that savage 
grossness of caricature which to the 
modern eye spoils so much of the work 
of his contemporaries. All his types 
have kindliness, jollity, and that hu- 
mor which is called infectious, and 
the secret of it is that they are all, 
as it were, conspirators in his jest. 
They rob laughter of all malice be- 
cause they seem to be laughing with 
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you. They are all posing; they all 
seem to watch the reader, some open- 
ly, some covertly, to catch his smile. 
This is true of the solemn as well as 
of the extravagant types; of Mr. Hicks, 
the poet, as of The Mulligan; and Mr. 
Ranville Ranville, turning his card at 
whist with magnificent gravity, is as 
conscious of the amused eye of the 
reader upon him as is Betty, the maid- 
servant in “Vanity Fair,” who strikes 
the most roguish of attitudes to make 
the reader smile, while she pretends to 
discover Becky's note on the pincush- 
ion. So, too, with Thackeray’s chil- 
dren, who have the prettiest air of 
precocity. In one and all there is the 
same suggestion of posing, the same 
jolly consciousness of being laughable, 
and the same invitation to the reader 
te laugh. This it is which gives to 
Thackeray’s drawing the quality of 
infectious and independent humor. His 
figures have the proper characteristic 
of all humorous drawing—that they 
are funny in themselves. Their humor 
does not depend upon what they say or 
de, but belongs to them; they are 
laughable by what they are, by their 
droll looks and poses and the fashion 
of their clothes. And to read the text 
to which they belong is to add nothing 
to their humor. One might taste fully 
the fancy and the satire of Thackeray 
as an artist without having read a 
word of his writing. 

When Thackeray is submitted to the 
narrower and severer tests which ap- 
ply to the illustrator his drawings suf- 
fer. Yet if we make the inevitable 
cemparison with Dickens, we see how 
rarely fortunate he was in his own 
powers as an artist. Dickens’ illus- 
trators served him very ill. They 
seemed to miss entirely the finer Dick- 
ens, and were content to exaggerate 
into grossness his most farcical moods. 
Dickens, indeed, by his volatility, his 
quick changes of feeling, his continual 
swing between the extremes of riotous 


comedy and high and serious senti- 
ment, would defy the efforts of the 
most sympathetic of artists. The com- 
parison, by its contrast, serves to 
throw into relief the fine qualities of 
Thackeray’s illustrations. But it is 
valuable for another reason. For where 
Thackeray failed it was by precisely 
the same fault, though it is less ap- 
parent and less gross, as the illustra- 
tors of Dickens. 

It is not only possible, but neces- 
sary, to separate the essays and bur- 
lesques from the novels. The illustra- 
tions to the novels fall, as do the il- 
lustrations to all long imaginative 
works, into a special compartment of 
sesthetics; and there they are subject 
to peculiar tests, of which the most 
severe is the criticism that such works 
should not be illustrated at all. But 
of the essays and burlesques it may 
be said that their illustrations fit them 
to perfection. Thackeray’s pen and 
pencil worked together in complete 
accord. Each had the same delicate 
fancy, the same merry humor, the 
same mock gravity. It is easier to feel 
than to describe their companionship, 
for at the root of it is this, that in 
Thackeray’s drawing, just as in his 
writing, the satire is without malice. 
That is the quality which informs all 
his work, and he deserves the praise 
which Coleridge gave to Hogarth— 
“The satirist never extinguished that 
love of beauty which belonged to him 
as a poet.” Beside this perfection of 
companionship in the essay the short- 
comings of the drawings to the one or 
two novels which he illustrated with 
his own hand are very apparent, and 
this for two reasons. 

In all imaginative writing which in- 
vites the reader to a certain intimacy 
with its characters and scenes, the 
longer and the more engrossing the 
work the less content is the reader to 
remain a mere recipient of the author’s 
impressions. As his sympathy is 
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caught and his interest fired, he will 
tend to contribute to the characters 
and scenes out of his own experience, 
and to color them by his own imagina- 
tion. He will resent the artist's 
attempt to fix the author’s descrip- 
tions, and the resentment will vary 
with his own sensitiveness, imagina- 
tion, and power to visualize what he 
reads. Thus the mere length of an 
imaginative work sets up many per- 
sonal and arbitrary standards which 
it is hopeless for the artist to attempt 
to satisfy. Beyond this general prin- 
ciple there is a particular reason for 
rating Thackeray’s illustrations to his 
novels (considered strictly as illustra- 
tions) below those of the essays. Thack- 
eray as artist was incapable of the 
same serious flights as Thackeray the 
author. His pencil had a much nar- 
rower range than his pen. The broader 
his humor, the merrier his burlesque, 
the happier do his illustrations appear. 


He is at his best as artist in “Mr. Per- 
The Academy. 
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kins’ Ball,” in “Our Street,” and in 
that gay extravagance “Rebecca and 
Rowena.” But beyond that his pencil 
could not go. It could not follow him 
into his scenes of warm sentiment 
and high tragedy. Thackeray began 
“Vanity Fair” as Dickens began “Pick- 
wick,” in a spirit of burlesque; but as 
he warmed to his subject, and his 
sympathy with his own characters 
grew, the note of his humor was sen- 
sibly modulated. This subtle change 
he was incapable of making in his 
drawing. And so we find a steadily 
increasing incongruity between text 
and illustrations until] (notably, in the 
drawings of Dobbin) all companion- 
ship is gone. 

Yet when every criticism has been 
made, there remains in all Thackeray's 
drawing a vivacity of fancy, an inde- 
pendent quality of humor, and a vital- 
ity to which few if any of the other 
comic drawings of his time can lay 
claim. 





ON PAINS AND PENALTIES. 


There was nothing drastic, nothing 
forcible about the forms of punish- 
ment which chiefly appealed to Those 
in Authority, when I was still an in- 
mate of the nursery, and which I am 
to suppose contributed their quota to 
the formation of the character that I 
now boast. Far be it from me to al- 
low to these pains and penalties any 
measure of success in that endeavor, 
if one is to judge them only by results. 
But I have always held them in high 
esteem, both for their perfect sim- 
plicity and for the undoubted mastery 
with which they obtained their imme- 
diate object. The punishment may 
not, strictly speaking, have fitted the 
crime—at least it fitted the criminal. 
Castigation, fine or imprisonment 


would have been, I know, more easily 
endured, and therefore less effective 
than this admirable and artless system 
of punishment by boredom. It was 
nothing more than a forced pause in 
the headlong course of one’s life, the 
imposition of a period of inactivity, 
uneventfulness, and therefore intoler- 
able dulness. In later life it may well 
be that one would find it no great 
hardship to have to sit for an hour on 
a chair and do nothing—indeed, I think 
there are days with most of us when 
we would gladly welcome such a pro- 
gramme were there anyone of a suf- 
ficient authority to enforce it. But it 
was not so then. And to be sent to 
bed an hour before one’s usual time 
would to many of us now. be a luxury 
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and a satisfaction. Then one regret- 
ted bitterly that one lost hour which 
could never be recovered. 

The punishment of sitting on chairs 
was derived, it may be, from the an- 
cient institution of the stocks; certain- 
ly it is related to it, in that one was 
thereby subjected to the jibes and sar- 
casm of the passer-by. If one had a 
brother engaged at the time on any 
engrossing or exciting pursuit it was 
natural that he should bring it into the 
room where one was thus detained 
and spread it forth and gloat over it; 
while through the open window came 
joyous shouts of freedom, hardly called 
for by the nature of the occasion. And 
there one sat with set teeth and 
clouded brow, going through with it 
to the best of one’s poor ability, trying 
to concentrate one’s ever-wandering 
thoughts upon some subject that would 
help the time to pass, trying above all 
not to look at the clock; but ever and 
anon one’s eyes would be drawn back 
to it by a dreadful fascination. The 
jaunty and casual air with which one 
had taken up one’s position had barely 
outlasted the first five minutes; it had 
been followed by a state of wriggling 
impatience that grew ever in intensity. 
Of course a whole hour was a tre- 
mendous sentence—I fancy it was 
equivalent to about three months’ hard 
labor in later life—and no bird escap- 
ing from the fowler’s snare can have 
felt a greater relief and exultation 
than I when at last the minute hand 
would creep round again to its start- 
ing-place and I could kick the chair 
away and scamper forth. , 

To be sent to bed an hour before one’s 
time carried with it a certain sting 
that added greatly to its mortification. 
It was not so much a question of it 
being before the usual time, as of it 
being before one’s younger sister. That 
was an indignity, an encroachment up- 
on one’s just rights, an infringement 
of the hereditary system which rules 


with an iron rod in every nursery. But 
quite apart from that it was terrible 
to have the day cut short. I like to 
think of that and to remember that 
there was a time when every separate 
day was a special gift and a vast op- 
pertunity, when it was a poignant loss 
to have it even thus curtailed. But on 
those occasions when I was the victim 
of this sad experience there came at 
last to me a certain fortunate philoso- 
phy which was infinitely comforting. 
For I reflected that the sooner I was 
safe in bed and sound asleep (and the 
two were almost simultaneous) the 
nearer I had come to To-morrow. In 
a way one might count the episode, if 
one refiected calmly, as a gain. For 
ohne was actually nearer by a whole 
hour than those others, still down- 
stairs, to To-morrow. And splendid 
as To-day had been it was never com- 
parable with To-morrow. 

The dreadful experience of sitting 
on chairs reached its climax on a 
memorable Saturday when we had for- 
gotten that one in Authority would re- 
turn from the office early in the after- 
noon instead of after tea. I know not 
how it came about that the moated 
castle we had built was allowed to 
degenerate into a pool of liquid mud, 
or which of us it was that had con- 
ceived the idea of playing a new form 
of hunt-the-slipper in its horrid depths, 
but when the sport was at its height 
the gate at the bottom of the lawn 
opened and we remembered—that it 
was Saturday! We were caught, one 
might say with literal truth, red- 
handed. The sentences were very 
heavy, as was inevitable, and on the 
following afternoon, when they were 
carried out, every sitting-room in the 
house was requisitioned, and for a 
silent hour each held its wriggling vic- 
tim on a chair. So fully was the avail- 
able space occupied that one of us in- 
deed was relegated to the summer- 
house; and I, who was only “doing 
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half an hour,” on the theory that I had 
been led astray, had at least the satis- 
faction of adjourning there, when my 
own time was up, and making faces at 
him through the window. 

A sort of combination of these two 
forms of punishment was tried once, I 
remember, on a Sunday when we es- 
ecaped from going to church by hiding 
in the rhubarb. It was not that we 
objected to church in any special de- 
gree; it was rather that we could not 
resist the rhubarb, which at that time 
had grown long and rank and splen- 
didly dense. It was such a perfect 
hiding-place that we had only to find 
an adequate reason for hiding, and to 
escape from church did as well as any 
other. It was splendid to hear people 
calling one’s name within a few yards 
of where one lay, when one could act- 
ually peer out and see their legs. And 
when all was still we crept forth and 
began to wonder and discuss “how 
long we would get.” It was decreed 
that we go to bed in the afternoon! 
But that as a punitive experiment 
failed of its object. It was an innova- 
tion, and therefore interesting. It was 
almost an adventure. To be in bed in 
broad sunshine, when one was quite 
well! It was altogether too amusing a 
situation to depress. 

But by far the most effective form 
of punishment to which we were sub- 
jected was the dread Apology. It is 
hard in later life—it is, I think, espe- 

The Saturday Review. 


cially hard to newspaper editors and 
members of Parliament—to apologize. 
It is almost impossible, in my experi- 
ence, to a small boy. Well do I re- 
member a hideous day of dark rebel- 
lion when this awful task was put up- 
on me. We had been throwing snow- 
balls at a girls’ school—naturally!— 
and one at least of them had found 
its billet. I was adjudged the culprit, 
not because I was the eldest, nor yet 
because I had first thought of it, but 
because I alone had succeeded, where 
all had tried, in hitting the mark. And 
that rankled deeply. It was decreed 
that I call on the lady principal and 
apologize. For the rest of that day, 
and for much of the night that fol- 
lowed, I was torn and tortured by a 
strange and mordant shame. I 
shunned the rest of the company and 
brooded in seclusion. And then with a 
sort of wild unthinking dash I seized 
my cap and ran, never stopping for a 
moment till I had pulled the bell. In 
broken half-defiant tones I got it over. 
The lady, to my great surprise, made 
little of it, and talked of the pleasure 
of snow-balling, and asked me to stay 
to tea. I think she understood what I 
had been through. And I returned an 
hour later with a calm and equal 
mind. But the incident had scored 
itself deep upon my fickle memory. I 
never now throw snow-balls at girls’ 
schools. 
Bertram Smith. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


Lovers and advocates of peace will 
take peculiar pleasure in the compact 
and pungent little book on “War and 
Its Alleged Benefits” by J. Novico, Vice- 
president of the International Institute 
of Sociology, which Henry Holt & Co. 
publish in a translation by Thomas 
Seltzer. The author examines and 


punctures all the arguments usually 
put forward in apology for war; and 
describes tersely and forcefully its va- 
rious effects,—physiological, economic, 
political, intellectual and moral. All 
of which has been done often enough 
before, but rarely with such vigor or in 
so brief compass. 
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“The High Hand,” by Jacques Fu- 
trelle, traces the career of a young me- 
chanic who decides to enter the poli- 
tics of his city and state, and, by means 
of his “Big Idea,” foil completely the 
machine politicians, and become gov- 
ernor of his state and the purifier of 
the politics of his party. Although he 
ultimately achieves all this, the out- 
come is made _ sufficiently doubtful 
throughout the experiences of a long 
political campaign. The story is not 
all politics: a thread of romance runs 
through it, and the young woman 
whom the hero helps out of an auto- 
mobile complication in an early chapter 
becomes his in the closing pages. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


People who do not object to the ele- 
ment of broad farce in their fiction can 
hardly fail to take delight in Francis 
Perry Elliott's “The Haunted Paja- 
mas.” It is a story of a pair of Chi- 
nese pajamas, reputed to have been 
enchanted centuries ago by a necro- 
mancer, with the result that every 
wearer changed his semblance without 
changing his identity or becoming him- 
self aware of the metamorphosis. 
Sent by a resident of China as a gift 
to a friend in New York, aptly called 
Lightnut, who is a vapid nonentity, they 
bring about, naturally, a great many 
absurd _ situations. The story is 
cleverly told, and may well divert an 
idle hour or two when the mercury is 
too high to encourage more serious 
reading. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Travellers who are “doing” Italy this 
year cannot do better than to slip into 
their pockets Henry James Forman’s 
“The Ideal Italian Tour” (Houghton 
Mifflin Company). The lightness, con- 
venient size and flexible binding sug- 
gest this use of the book, and its com- 
prehensiveness, admirable arrange- 
ment, and general up-to-dateness 
abundantly justify it. The book es- 
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capes the extremes of ponderousness 
on the one hand and scrappiness on the 
other; it tells the traveller what he 
needs to know and in a manner at once 
to stimulate and to satisfy his curiosity; 
and through the medium of twenty or 
thirty illustrations it puts before him 
views of some of the most striking 
works of art, sculptures, palaces, 
churches and ruins which he will wish 
to visit. 


Readers who enjoy tales of more or 
less brutal and reckless daring will 
like “Stanton Wins,” by Eleanor In- 
gram. The story opens with an ex- 
citing automobile track race, in which 
the driver of the favorite car, suddenly 
losing his mechanician, takes on a new 
man, whose boyish face and figure be- 
lie his courage, and whose bravery 
and ready resourcefulness help to carry 
the car to a triumphant finish. He is 
retained as mechanician by the 
brusque driver, who is the hero of 
the tale, and together they go through 
many races and exciting experiences. 
The romantic side of the story is full 
of interest, although the denouement 
is easily guessed, and is reasonably 
convincing, in spite of obvious improb- 
abilities. Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


In the Autobiography of Shakes- 
peare (Baker and Taylor Company), the 
author, Louis C. Alexander, has com- 
bined some of the few outstanding 
facts of Shakespeare’s life, with his 
own ingenious theories concerning the 
poet’s ancestry, tastes, moods, and men- 
tal development. He also gives an ex- 
tensive list of the books that Shakes- 
peare probably read and loved, and 
much detailed description of the meth- 
ods of bringing out plays, staging, cos- 
tuming, and the like, in vogue at that 
time. The representation of the state 
of mind and imaginative activity inci- 
dent to the writing of some of the great 
plays arouses interest and speculation 
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on the part of the reader; however, the 
experiment of trying to reproduce the 
inner life and workings of a mind like 
Shakespeare’s seems a rather daring 
one. The author attempts no justifi- 
cation of himself in representing the 
poet as producing such plays as The 
Tempest and Hamlet at the very be- 
ginning of his career, though he hints 
at a forthcoming treatment of dates. 
The book purports to be but a fragment 
of the real Autobiography, and breaks 
off abruptly in the midst of a descrip- 
tion of Midsummer Night’s Dream. 


“The Historic Christ in the Faith of 
To-day,” by William Alexander Grist 
(Fleming H. Revell Company), is a 
profoundly interesting and remarkably 
well-proportioned work, of immediate 
importance and enduring value. It is 
not a life of Christ, in the ordinary 
sense of the term; but it is a reverent 
study and vivid presentation of the com- 
manding figure in human history, in the 
light of all that modern scholarship 
has disclosed. The author says of 
the writers of the New Testament: 
“They wrote with their eyes fastened 
upon Jesus. They occupied different 
points of view, they brought varied 
qualifications to their task; and yet, 
from their twenty-seven books there 
emerges one vital, consistent represen- 
tation of Jesus as the Incarnate Son 
of God.” This also it is which emerges 
from the author’s own study of the his- 
toric Christ. He is familiar with the 
results of modern study and criticism 
and of modern science; he is broad and 
tolerant, and his temper is not that of 
the controversialist; yet the conclusion 
which he reaches is that Jesus has 
become the Objective Conscience of our 
race. “His Gospel is the inexhaustible 
fount of spiritual inspiration: His Di- 
vine Kingdom is the norm of a univer- 
sal community; love of Him is consti- 
tuting a bond of human brotherhood 
and is the directive force of all that is 
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noblest and best in the world; while 
faith in His Divine-Human Person is 
the secret of a virile and exalted the- 
ism.” It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate the value and significance of this 
new study of the historic Christ; or the 
singular lucidity, beauty and simplicity 
of its style. That it should be the work 
of a writer hitherto comparatively un- 
known makes it the more surprising. 


Owen Johnson adds the fourth to his 
Lawrenceville series with “The Tennes- 
see Shad,” which bids fair to vie with 
its predecessor, “The Varmint,” in pop- 
ularity. Many of the characters of 
the earlier books reappear—Doc Mac- 
nooder, Dink Stover and Dennis de 
Brian de Boru Finnegan—and to 
them is added a red-headed young snob 
who writhes under the nickname of 
“The Uncooked Beefsteak.” To the 
cooking, or education, of the Beefsteak, 
the Tennessee Shad gives the best of 
his varied talent, and the process is 
amusing in the extreme. It includes 
the purchase of a lot of bogus trophies 
at prodigious prices; the trundling of 
the Shad ten times round the school 
Circle under the impression that fame, 
not derision, will be the reward; and 
finally, the hospitality of his father’s 
hotel in New York extended to the 
Shad and four of his fellow-conspira- 
tors. The chapter describing the visit 
to the Regal, with Skinner, pater’s 
cash-offer to his son if it can be ab- 
breviated, is one of the drollest in the 
book, and readers who would fain find 
a lesson in the fun will be quite satis- 
fied with its conclusion. While a se- 
rious estimate of the Lawrenceville 
stories cannot overlook the fact that 
they show nothing of the nobler side 
of school-boy nature, they undeniably 
reflect its rollicking merriment and 
mischief in immensely entertaining 
fashion. The father who reaches out 
for one of them to see what his son is 
chuckling over will be provokingly slow 
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about handing it back. The Baker 


and Taylor Co. 


The first instalment of ten volumes 
of the “Home University Library of 
Modern Knowledge” (Henry Holt & 
Co., Publishers) abundantly justifies 
the expectations aroused by the an- 
nouncements of the new series. The 
volumes are of convenient size,—each 
containing about 250 clearly-printed 
and attractive pages; and each is 
freshly-written by a competent author- 
ity upon the special subject. While 
the volumes, taken together, will con- 
stitute a sort of encyclopeedia of up-to- 
date knowledge, the volumes are of in- 
dependent interest and value, and who- 
ever begins the acquisition of them 
will read them separately with satis- 
faction while he watches contentedly 
the lengthening row upon his shelves. 
In the volume on “Parliament” Sir 
Courtenay P. Ilbert, clerk of the House 
of Commons, describes the constitution 
of Parliament and reviews its history 
and practice for more than six hundred 
years, closing with a comparison of its 
methods with those of Congress and 
the European parliaments. John Mase- 
field, writing of “William Shakes- 
peare” touches briefly upon his life, 
and upon the methods of the Eliza- 
bethan theaters, and passes to a com- 
pact but illuminating discussion of 
the plays and poems. Hilaire Belloc’s 
volume upon “The French Revolution” 
is, as the author explains in his pre- 
face, less a chronicle than a thesis: it 
is an attempt to explain the underlying 
causes and motives of the great up- 
heaval as well as their manifestation. 
The author’s personal attitude, which 
he frankly avows, as a Catholic and 
as a sympathizer with republican in- 
stitutions, gives his judgment upon the 
issues involved a peculiar interest. G. 
H. Perris’s “A Short History of War 
and Peace,” is something more than 
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a survey of the causes which in the 
past have led to war and the influences 
which at present tend toward peace: 
it is an attempt to indicate the mate- 
rial interests in which the causes of 
war and peace are to be found, and it 
places special stress upon two simple, 
present-day facts, the first that the 
earth is now nearly filled with human 
societies, and the second, that in the 
most advanced of these, the increase of 
population is rapidly slackening. “The 
Stock Exchange” is a short account 
of investment and speculation, not only 
on the London stock exchange but in 
Wall Street and elsewhere, by F. W. 
Hirst, editor of “The Economist.” 
“The Irish Nationality,” is a vivid and 
sympathetic sketch of the past and 
present of Ireland, by Mrs. J. R. Green, 
than whom there could be no better 
authority. “Modern Geography,” by 
Marion I. Newbigin, editor of the 
“Scottish Geographical Magazine,” 
describes the discoveries and develop- 
ments of the last fifty years, which 
have transformed what some may 
have been tempted to regard as a 
somewhat stationary science. William 
S. Bruce’s “Polar Exploration,” is a 
succinct presentation of the essential 
facts and problems of polar explora- 
tion, not a history of polar expeditions. 
It is rich with the fruits of personal 
experience, gained during the author's 
own nine polar voyages and especially 
his leadership of the “Scotia” expedi- 
tion in 1902-4. “The Evolution of 
Plants,” is a popular account of the 
development of flowering plants from 
the earliest times, written by Dr. D. 
H. Scott, president of the Linnean So- 
ciety of London, and fully illustrated. 
“The Socialist Movement” is at once a 
history, an explanation and a defence 
of Socialism, by J. Ramsay MacDon- 
ald, chairman of the British Labor 
Party. Another group of ten books 
in this series may be expected in July. 
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No school in this country can contribute as much toward a musical education as the New 
England Conservatory of Music. A steady growth of over fifty years has made it rich in 
experience, and it is everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school in 
America. Its complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building, and splendid 
equipment, and the new Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated 
in Boston, -the acknowledged music center of America, it affords pupils the environment 
and atmosphere so necessary to a musical education. 

Every department under special masters. The student’s capacity sets the only limitation 
to his progress. The reciprocal relations established with Harvard University afford pupils 
special advantages for literary study. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much 
in demand as teachers and musicians. 

The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice 
and appearing before audiences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the 
music student. A number of free violin scholarships available for 1911. 


for particulars and year book, address RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 











Commonwealth Hotel HOTEL LEN OX 


(Incorporated) 
Opposite State House, Boston, Mass. BUFFALO, N. Y. 


























Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.00 per 
day and up; which includes free use of public shower 
baths. Nothing to equal this in New England. 
Rooms with private bath for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. 








Dining room and cafe first-class. | European plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors ms rapes 3 
HIGHEST GRADE FIREPROOF 
EQUIPPED WITH ITS OWN SANITARY VACUUM 
CLEANING PLANT Wie for “ Guide to o> and Niagara Falls.” It 
. . will be sent with our compliments. -- -~- -~ -- 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room EUROPEAN PLAN =; $1.50 per day up. 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL Special weekly and monthly rates. 
SPECIAL A public taxicab will bring you to Hotel 
Send for Booklet Lenox in five minutes. ‘We will ear the bill. “No 


STORER F. CRAFTS, Gen. Mgr. extra charge in hotel rates. 


Cc. A. MINER, Manager 
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